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ADVERTFISEMENT. 


THE Editor has many apologies to make to the ' 
Public, for the unavoidable delay of this Trial: 
4 ſerupulous anxiety for correct and impartial 
truth, has been the principal cauſe. In his exertions 
10 attain this object, he bas been favoured with tb 
moſt liberal aſſiſtance, and even honoured' with the. 
 Jandion of authority. — Having been furniſhed with 
copies of Mrs. SuTTON's two Informations, be hopes 
the inſertion of them, by way of Introduction, will” 
prove ſatisfattory, as they complete the hiſtory of this 
important and — caſe, 


INTRODUCTION. 


FIRST INFORMATION of Sar an SuTT0N, of Glaſs- 
Houſe, in the King's County; ſworn 21ſt October, 1 799, 
before the Honourable Judge Downes. 


'Th AT an intimacy hath ſubſiſted between informant's 
huſband, and Thomas Lidwell, of Portarlington, for up- 
wards of a year, and informant viſited Mrs. Lidwell, wife of 
ſaid Thomas, and deponent went with the knowledge and 
approbation of her huſband, on Saturday the 28th day of 
September, 1799, with Miſs Mary Lidwell,” only daughter 
of Thomas Lidwell, of Portarlington, in the King's coun- 
ty, to the ſaid Thomas Lidwell's houſe, that he lately took 
by the name of Ofberſtown, in the county of Kildate, and 
ſhe the ſaid Sarah Sutton went there by the invitation of 
the wife of ſaid Thomas Lidwell, -who with his wife had 
been there ſome days before ; that they arrived there at or 
about the hour of three o'clock in the afternoon that ſame 
day, (28th September,) and- told her huſband and mother 
ſhe would remain *till Wedneſday ;, that in the courſe of 
Saturday evening, Mr. Lidwell had behaved, both by his 
words and actions, in a manner that ſhe (Sarah Sutton) did 
not like, and told him ſo; and therefore ſhe the ſaid Sarah 
determined in her own mind to return.on Monday, and 
mentioned to Mr. Mrs. and Miſs Lidwell on Sunday even- 
ing ſhe muſt go home the next day, which Mr. and Mrs. 
Lidwell then ſaid ſhe ſhould not, but told her it ſhe would 
wait *till Tueſday they would return with her; that on 
Monday morning in her bed-chamber, ſhe the ſaid Sarah 
Sutton told Miſs Lidwell that ſhe muſt bring her home that 
day, which Miſs Lidwell then ſaid ſhe would. In the courſe 
of breakfaſt that ſame morning, (September 3o,) ſhe the 
ſaid Sarah Sutton mentioned ſhe wiſhed to get half a ſtone 
of the firſt fine flour from the mill, (near the ſaid houſe of 
Oſberſtow n, ) as ſhe could not procure ſuch flour in or about 
Portarlington, and accordingly Mr. Mrs. and Miſs Lidwell 
and ſhe agreed to walk there to buy it, which Mr. and Miſs 
Lidwell and ſhe attempted, but the roads being ſo wet and 
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dirty, prevented them, and obliged them to return, and 
then Mr. Lid well ordered the gig, which ſhe the ſaid Sarah 
Sutton went into, accompanied by Mr. Lidwell, as Miſs 
Lidwell, who had promiſed to go with her, had got a head- 
ache. Mr. Lidwell drove her down to the mill, where ſhe 
bought the flour, and on returning told the ſaid Sarah Sut- 
ton, he would bring her a ſmall round to ſhew her ſome im- 
provements ; and that to the beſt of her belief, about a mile 
from the ſaid mill, he the ſaid Thomas Lidwell drove the 
gig down. into a gravel pit, adjoining the high road, and 
there by force pulled the ſaid Sarah out of the gig, and con- 
trary to her entreaties, defire, or wiſh, committed a rape 
on her; that after he committed the act, he told her, he 
wiſhed to God ſhe would live with him for ever; that ſhe 
the ſaid Sarah Sutton did not, on returning to his houſe of 
Oſberſtown with him, ſhew any agitation or diftreſs from 
his conduct, as there was not any perſon there but his wife 
and daughter, and did not wiſh to diſturb their peace of 
mind at that time; ſhe the ſaid Sarah not having any con- 
veyance or perſon to take care of her home. That about 
the hour of two o'clock that fame day, (Monday, Sept. 30.) 
Miſs Lidwell drove her the ſaid Sarah Sutton home to Glaſs- 
Houſe near Portarlington, and arrived there by eight o'clock 
in the evening; that on Tueſday morning (next day) ſhe 
the ſaid Sarah Sutton mentioned. the whole buſineſs to her 
mother at Glak Houſe, who earneſtly and anxiouſly re- 
queſted the the ſaid Sarah would not inform her huſband of 
it, as ſhe knowing he was a warm determined man, might, 
on ſuch a tranſaction being mentioned to him, forſake her, 
or go in purſuit of Mr. Lidwell and loſe his life; and ac- 
cordingly inſtuenced by ſuch entreaties and repreſentations 
of her mother, did not at that immediate time inform her 
huſband of the buſineſs ; but that, notwithſtanding her mo- 
ther's application, ſhe could not, on reflection, endure the 
thoughts of concealing ſaid tranſaction, or from informing 
her huſband; and on Sunday the 1 3th day of October, be- 
twcen-twelve and one o'clock, without her mother's know - 
ledge, did inſotm her huſband Jacob Sutton of the con- 
duct of Mr. Lid well to her. He the ſaid Jacob ordered his 
carriage, and took the ſaid Satah Sutton to the town of 
Wextord, to mention the buſineſs to her friends, before any 
| ptoſecution 
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proſecution ſhould be commenced, and from thence inform- 
ant and her huſband immediately came to Dublin, wher 
they arrived yeſterday. | 


A Warrant was granted by Judge DowNEes pen the 
foregoing Information; and Mr. Lidwell having been arrefled, 
was brought before him on the evening of the 28th October, 
who defired that Mrs. Sutton ſhould attend. She did ſo, and 
was again ſworn arid examined by the learned Fudge, in the 
preſence of Mr. Liqwell, who was allowed to take notes of 
her depaſition, and to ſuggeſt queſtions. Mrs. Sutton's dipo- 
fition upon this occaſion was to the following ect: | 


 -  $ECOND INFORMATION, ſworn. 
SAITH, that on Saturday the 28th of September laſt, in- 


formant went to the houſe of the priſoner, on an invitation 
of Mrs. Lidwell, wife of Thomas Lidwell; Miſs Lidwell, 
daughter of faid Me. Lidwell, and ſaid Lidwell walked to- 
gether, and Miſs Lidwell having got wet in her feet, ſaid 
Thomas Lidwell defired her to go home to change her ſhoes 
and ſtockings for fear of cold; informant had then no idea 
of any ill intention of ſaid Lidwell; upon Miſs Lidwell's 
going away, he preſſed informant to his boſom ſeveral times, 
and this happened about ſeven in the evening when duſkiſn, 
within view of the houſe; informant reſiſted theſe approaches 
fo far as words would do, told him not to attempt to go on in 
that manner, that it was a dreadful thing and ſhocking, and 
what ſhe did not expect; faith, they were in the road, about 
the length of a ſmall field from the houſe, when ſuch con- 
verſation happened ; ſaith, that at the time of his preſſing 
informant to his boſom, they were in the road, and had left 
the field in which Miſs Lidwell had left them; and faith, 
he then dragged heralong the road into the ſame field, againſt 
her will, and he ſtill repeated the preſſing her to his boſom, 
and which ſhe reſiſted fo far as words, but not otherwiſe; he 
then threw her down againſt her will ; ſhe got up immedi- 
ately, and he did not effe& any criminal purpoſe at that 
time; ſaith, they then walked home to ſaid houſe; and 
faith, that during that walk, informant told him he was a 
dreadful man, and expreſſed her difapprobation of thoſe at- 
tempts, both by looks and words and manner, Informant 
a during 
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during that evening kept in the company of Mrs. and Miſs 
Lidwell, and wherever they went informant followed them. 
On the next day, (Sunday,) Mrs. Miſs Lidwell and inform- 
ant went to church in Mr. Lidwell's carriage ; and then 
went to ſee the country; and then returned to the houſe, 
and avoided ſaid Lidwell that day as much as ſhe could. 
She did not on Saturday or Sunday mention any thing that 
had paſſed to Mrs, or Miſs Lidwell, or any other perſon, 
as ſhe had no friend there to mention it to; conſidered them 
as friends, but could not mention ſuch a matter to them, as 
they were ſo nearly related to him. And ſaith, ſhe did not 
then conſider the conduct of Mr. Lidwell in throwing her 
down as above mentioned, as indicating any criminal intent. 
Saith, that on the evening of Sunday, ſhe ſaid to Mr. Mrs. 
and Miſs Lidwell (as ſhe believes) that ſhe would go home 
on Monday (next day); before the left home, ſhe told her 
mother and huſband that ſhe would ſtay at Mr. Lidwell's, 
at Oſberſtown, until Wedneſday, but did not doubt but 
ſhe might ſtay longer ; and before ſhe went to Oſberſtown, 
Miſs Lidwell ſaid, ſhe would bring her home whenever ſhe 
pleaſed; and on Monday morning the told Miſs Lidwell that 
ſhe would go home that morning. Saith, that on Saturday 
ſhe formed the reſolution in her own mind of leaving his 
houſe on Monday, from the conduct of ſaid Lidwell, but 
did not expreſs that reſolution until Sunday ; that ſhe wiſhed 
to go on Sunday, but thought that a day would not ſignify, 
and the horſes had been ordered for going to church. Now 
ſays, ſhe thinks that on Sunday ſhe firſt formed, the refolu- 
tion of going on Monday; ſhe left home with the know - 
iedge and approbation of her huſband, and a ſtrict intimacy 
had ſubſiſted before between her family and Mr. Lidwell's. 
Saith, on Monday the 3oth of September, at breakfaſt, ihe 
ſaid ſhe would go home; Mr. and Mrs. Lidwell, and (be- 
lieves) Miſs Lidwell was preſent; Mr. and Mrs. Lidwell 
preſſed her much to ſtay. Saith, when ſhe firſt went to 
Oſberſtown, ſhe mentioned her wiſh to get ſome flour, and 
at breakfaſt mentioned that ſhe wiſhed to get it. The flour 
was to be got about half a mile from the houſe, at Mont- 
gomery's mill; Mr. Mrs. and Miſs Lidwell agreed to walk 
with informant to the mill. Mrs. Lidwell was going, but 
Miſs Lidwell objected to her going, on account of her mo- 
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ther's petticoat being yellow; Mr. Lidwell, Miſs Lidwell' 
and informant proceeded part of the way towards the mill 
walking together, witneſs ſaid the road was ſo dirty the 
would not go; Mr. Lidwell then propoſed going in the gig, 
to which informant objected, ſaying ſhe would not go with 
him; ſaid Lidwell ſaid, I don't want you to go with me, 
Mary will go with you, (meaning his daughter Miſs Lidwell, 
who as witneſs underſtood agreed to do ſo,) when witnefs 
ſaid very well. They returned home, and ſhe ſtaid above 
ſtairs until the gig was brought to the door, and whilſt it 
was getting ready. When the came down ſtairs, the par- 
lour door was open, Miſs Lidwell was there, and witneſs 
aſked her whethet ſhe was coming; ſhe faid ſhe got an head- 
ache, but her father would come with her. Informant then 
went in the gig with Mr. Lidwell; they went to the mill, 
and got the flour; he ſaid he would take her round to 
ſee a little of the country, Saith, that to the beſt 
of ber knowledge, ſhe thinks ſhe ſaid to Mr. Lidwell the 
wiſhed to go home, meaning his houſe, from whence ſhe 
meant to go to her own houſe) ; don't recolle& whether he 
made any anſwer, but ſhe proceeded with him in the gig. 
Saith, that about a mile from the mill, as ſhe believes, or 
thereabouts, but” cannot exactly ſay, and as ſhe believes, 
towards his own houſe, that on a hill, very near the top of 
it, on the road, ſaid Lidwell turned his horſe down off the 
road into a gravel pit adjoining the road. - Saith, that when 
ſhe ſaw him going to turn the horſe, ſhe took hold of the 
reins to prevent his going down there, thinking that he was 
going wrong, but not thinking that he had any bad inten- 
tions. And faith, he ſtopped his horſe at the fide of the 
pit, at ſome diſtance from the road, about 30 or 40 yards 
as ſhe believes, the horſe being at the outſide of the gravel 
pit as ſhe believes. Saith, the pit was a place where gravel 
was cut at different places, and where a horſe could paſs 
with ſuch a carriage as thet. Saith, ſaid Lidwell ther. 
alighted from the carriage, and begged of informant to walk 
out; informant ſaith ſhe would not; he begged ſhe would 
get out; ſhe ſtill perſiſted in denying, and ſaid ſhe never 
would get out; he repeatedly begged her to do ſo, but ſhe 
. refuſed him in as peremptory a manner as ſhe could: and 
ſaid, there was nothing for her to ſee which could "induce 


her 
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ber to walk out. Now ſays, ſhe thought to that effect, 
viz. that there was nothing for her to ſee, and therefore 
could not get out, but did not expreſs that thought; he 
continued anxious to get her out, and ſeeing him riſing to 
try to get her out, ſhe took hold of the carriage, and kept 
Hold of it as long as ſhe had power, calling out,“ oh! 
xd God, is there no one to aſſiſt me?” he having then 

id hold of her, and was trying to pull her out, ſhe looked 
round, and did not ſee a cabin, or any perſon near her. 
' Saith, he tore her out with the greateſt violence, and left 
her totally without power, from his pulling her out and 
fright. And faith, he marked her arms in three or four 
Places with the hold he took of them, which marks conti- 
nued three or four days. Saith, ſhe reſiſted afierwards as 
long as ſhe could, and about a minute after be had taken her 
out of the gig, he threw her down ; informant reſiſted as 
much as ſhe could, but had it not in her power to reſiſt 
him completely and effeQually, ſo as to prevent his purpoſe. 
Saith, ſhe was ready to faint with weakneſs, ſo as not to 
know what ſhe ſaid or did. And faith, he did effect his 
purpoſe, and committed a rape on her, Sgith, that the 
ſame was committed by force, and againſt this informant's 
will. Saith, ſhe did not know what to do, whether to 
walk home, orgo in the carriage. Saith, that ſhe thought 
if ſhe was to walk to Oſberſtown without ſaid I homas, and 
on foot, it would make a diſturbance in the family, and 
ſhe might not have had the means of going home to Port- 
arlington; ſaid Thomas put her up into the carriage, and 
ſhe went to the houſe at Oſberftown; and ſaith, he fpoke 
to her ſeveral times, but ſhe would not anſwer him for ſome 
time; he ſaid he wiſhed to God ſhe would live with him 
for ever ; ſhe told him ſhe had got too good an huſband, 
and that he was a moſt deſperate man to want to ſeduce 
her from ber family; he called her a poor little whiner; ſhe 
told him as long as ſhe lived ſhe would never put her foot 
inſide his doors after ſhe would leave his houſe that day. 
Saith, ſhe was determined on telling her huſband and her 
mother what had paſſed; he carried her to Oſberſtown. 
Saith, about an hour after ſhe returned, Miſs Lidwell and 
ſhe ſet out in the ſame gig for her own houſe at Portar- 
lington, which is about 20 miles, and between two and 


three 
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three o'clock left Oſberſtown, and arrived home about 
eight o'clock. Saith, Mr. and Mrs. Lidwell preſſed her 
to ſtay at Oſberſtown, which ſhe refuſed, and went home. 
Saith, that the next morning, as ſoon as ſhe had an oppor- 
tunity, ſhe told her mother of the violence ſo committed 
on her, as ſhe wiſhed to inform her mother of it before 
ſhe told her huſband; and her mother ſlept in the ſame _ 
room with her and her huſband; her mother begged het 
for God's ſake not to tell her huſband, as he was ſo de- 
termined a man, that he might leave her and her children 
for ever, or loſe his life. Saith, ſhe was thereby deterred 
from telling for a long time her huſband what had happened; 
it was about a fortnight after the fact: ſhe afterwards told 
her huſband without her mother's knowing it. She could 
not bear the idea of concealing it longer from ſo. good an 
huſband. Saith, ſhe hath not told her mother that ſhe 
mentioned it to her huſband, but her huſband told her, as 
ſhe believes. Saith, that on her telling her huſband, he 
ordered the carriage, and ſaid he would take her to her 
friends to adviſe what ſhould be done, which he did, and took 
her to Wexford, where her brothers were, and from thence 
ſhe came to Dublin on Sunday the 20th of October, and 
the next day ſwore informations before Judge Dow N88. 
Saith, that laſt January ſhe lay-in ; faith, in conſequenee 
of her lying- in, ſhe had a complaint which phyſicians call- 
ed the whites, and came to the ſalt-water to Booterſtown 
to be cured, and her health was eſtabliſhed. And faith, 
that from the violence ſhe had received, ſhe thought ſhe 
had got a return of ſaid complaint. And faith, when ſhe 
mentioned ſaid violence to her huſband, ſhe had no ſuſpicion 
that ſhe had any other but a return of the ſame com- 
plaint; but ſaith, that after ſhe had mentioned faid vio- ' 
lence to her huſband, he ſaid, he (meaning ſaid Lidwell) 
has deſtroyed you too, for I never had any communi- 
cation with any woman but you ſince I was married, 
and I have got an extraordinary complaint, meaning ſome 
venereal complaint, which he had mentioned to Dr. Blair ; 
nad faith, ſhe mentioned to her huſband the violence com- 
mitted on her, before he had ſaid that he had got any 
complaint ; and further faith, ſaid Lidwell had never be- 
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fore the facts before ſtated, paid any addreſſes, or taken any 


improper freedom with examinant, or received any manner 
of encouragement from ber to do ſo, and had a very high 
opinion of him as a friend, and as the particular friend of 
her huſband; and therefore informant, though at the time 
of the conduct of ſaid Thomas, ſhe did not like or ap- 
prove of the ſaid conduct, did not then think that he had 
any criminal intent. 


INFORMATION of Mrs. Na OMIE REA PDR, ſworn the 
25th Odober, 1799, before WILLIAM WELDON 
TARLTox, Eſq; a Magiſtrate of the King's County. 


DEPOSE TH, that on the morning of Tueſday the 1ſt 
day of October inſtant, her daughter, Mrs. Sarah Sutton, 
informed her of the infamous conduct of Thomas Lid- 


well, Eſq; towards the ſaid Sarah, upon which examinant 


immediately begged and entreated her daughter not to ac- 
quaint Mr. Sutton, her huſband of it, knowing him to be 
a very determined man; and alſo told her, he might leave 
her and her four children, or go to ſhoot him, and loſe his 
life; which the ſaid Sarah Sutton promiſed not to do at that 


time, as ſhe agreed it might be of bad conſequence. 


B . ———— 
AN 


AUTHENTIC REPORT, &c. 


Naas, Lent Aſſizes, Tueſday, 22d April, 1800. 
— 


At Three o' Clock on Tueſday, 22d April, 1800, Thomas 
Lidwell, Eſq; was brought into Court, and arraigned 
upon the following indiQment : 


The King againſt Thomas Lidwell, Eſq. 


INDICTMEN T. 


County of 'T 6: jurors for our Lord the King upon 
Kildare, dar Oath, ſay and preſent, that Tho- 

to wit, J mas Lidwell, late of Oſberſtown, in the 
County of Kildare, Eſq. on the 3oth day of September, 
in the Thirty-ninth Year of the Reign of qur Sovereign 
Lord George the Third, by the Grace of God of Great 
Britain, France and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, 
and ſo forth, with force and arms, that is to ſay, with 
ſwords, ſticks, and ſo forth, at Oſberſtown, in the 
of Kildare, in and upon one SARAH SUTTON, the wi 
of Jacos SUTTON, Eſq. a true and faithful ſubje& of 
our ſaid Lord the King, in the peace of God and of our 
ſaid Lord the King, Or there being, W 
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make an aſſault, and her the ſaid Sarah Sutton, then and 
there, by force, and contrary to the will and conſent of 
her the ſaid Sarah Sutton, feloniouſly did raviſh, and car- 
rally did know, contrary to the peace of our ſaid Lord the 


King, his crown and dignity, and contrary to the form of 
the ſtatute in ſuch caſe made and provided. 


' Clerk of the Crown. How ſay you, Thomas Lidwell, are 
vou guilty of this felony in manner and form as you ſtand 
indicted and arraigned, or not? 


Priſener. Not guilty. 

Clerk of the Crown. Culprit, how will you be tried? 

Priſoner. By God and my country. 

Clerk of the Crown. God ſend you a good deliverance. 
Are you ready for your trial ? 

Priſoner. I am, 

Lord CARLEZTORN. You trial will be Ned on to- 


1 morrow Morning at ten o' Clock. og which the priſoner 


was remanded to gaol.| 


Counſel* for the proſecution. g for the prifencr. 
"W.C.PruxkzT, Eſq. J. P. Curran, Eſq. 


A. Moors, Eſq. S. O.GRADY, Es. 
W. Jokxso, Eſq. . BARRIxX OTO, Eſq. 
W. RiboEwAx, th . Eseinasse, Eſq. 


L. Mc. NarLy, Eſq. 
S8. MonTGoMExkr, Eſq. 


Agent, Mr. R. Wappy, Agent, Mr. H. G. Gr apr. 


Wedneſday, 23d April, 1800, 


The court {at at 10 o'clock, and. the priſoner being put 
to the bar, the rin Was 1 to return his pannel, 


from which 
; were 
Samuel Mt, he OT 7 Ts. as 
| Benjamin Braddell, 


John Chapman, 
Charles Fitz Gerald, 
Samuel Leonard, 


. Gong Leonard. 


Mr. 


Aoi 
Mr. Ribeew ay opened the indiamett, 


Mr. PLunk ET, | 5 = 
My Lord and Gentlemen of the fury, 
I am in this caſe of counſel for the proſecution. 
It is a proſecution brought forward on the part of 
Mrs, Sarah Sutton, the wife of: Jacob Sutton, of 
Portarlington, in the Queen's County, Eſquire, & 
gentleman of reſpectable family and connexions, 
and of conſiderable property in this kingdom; againft 
the priſoner at the bar, Thomas Lidwell, "Eſq: fer- 
merly of Portarlington, but now of Oſberſtown, in 
this county; who is. alfo a gentleman of conſiderable 
property, and of a family highly reſpectable. 'Gentle- 
men, you muſt be apprifed from having heard the 
indictment read, of the nature of the crime with 
which Mr. Lidwell ſtands charged, it is, that, by force 
and violence and againft the will and conſent of Mrs. 
Sutton, he did raviſh and carnally know her; 'w 
crime which by the laws of this country and of every 
civilized nation, has the puniſhment of death annex- 
ed to it; a crime which the wiſdom of the law has 
arded againit, in order to protect the weakneſs of 
emale reſiſtance from the attempts of brutal vio- 
lence; a law which guards the chaſtity of the wife, 
that it may preſerve the honour of the huſband, and 
provide for the happineſs of the child; it is a law 
which prevents one of the moſt powerful emotions 
of the human mind from degenerating into brutality 
to offer violence to a woman is unſuited to the 
nature of man— this honourable feeling God and na- 
ture have implanted in every liberal heart, and the 
poſitive law of the land only comes in aid of the 
unalterable dictates of nature. The preſent cuſe is not 
a common one, it is aggravated by every breach of 
honour and of hoſpitality, and accompanied by circum- 
ſtances of peculiar depravity. It is a caſe, that if you 
give credit to the witneſſes that will be produced in 
| ſupport 
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of the proſecution, however it muſt be lament- 
ed to ſee a man of the character and the family of Mr. 
Ladwell ftanding at the bar of this court, you are bound 
to find him guilty; but if; on the other hand, when you 
have heard the evidence, which I think cannot be 
controverted, and attended to ſuch obfervations as 
the learned Judge ſhall make, you feel a reaſonable 
doubt upon your minds, you are by your oaths bound 
to acquit him; for, gentlemen, you are the fole judges 
in matters of fact, and the degree of the credit 
which the witneſſes on both fides are entitled to. 

To the Lady, who is this day to tell the tale of her 
own ſhame and wretchedneſs; a woman of family 
and reſpeRability; a woman of liberal eduration and 
of virtuous ſentiments; it muſt be miſery to be obliged 
to come forward in ſuch a proſecution ; ro her huf- 
band, to her family, to every perſon connected with 
her, it is a ſcene of diſtreſs and melancholy : to the 
wretched man at the bar, be the event of the trial 
what it may, it is an awful moment; a gentleman 
brought as a culprit to the bar of a court of juſ- 

tice, charged with one of the fouleſt crimes that 
human depravity could commit; a crime by which 
his memory muſt be for ever ſtained, —Gentle- 
men, I call, upon you to diveſt your minds of 
every report you may have heard to the diſadvantage 
of the priſoner: | entreat of you to exclude from 
our feelings whatever influence ſuch reports may 
fins; you are to decide upon the evidence that 
will be offered to your conſideration, and on that 
alone; and if, as | before mentioned, a reaſonable 
doubt ſhall ariſe, it is your duty to acquit the pri- 
ſoner; but if a plain and uncontradicted ſtory is told 
you, by which you are perfectly ſatisfied in your 
minds, and have no reaſonable duubt, it is alſo your 
duty to find him guilty. 
entlemen, I will ſtate the facts to you as I am 
inſtructed, they will be given in evidence, and in 
doing this, I will not onnt the moſt minute _ 
nce 
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fiance in favour of the priſoner, —[Here Mr. Plunket 
ſtated the facts fully, commenting particularly on 
ſuch parts of the caſe as might be thought favoura- 
ble tq the prifoner. But as the facts are hereinafter 
given exactly as they came from the lips of the wit- 
neſſes, it is therefore thought unneceſſary to give 
the ſtatement at length.] | 
After ftating the evidence, Mr. Plunket proceeded 
to obſerve on ſuch parts of it as might be relied on 
by the prifoner in his defence. The circumſtance of 
her returning to the houſe of the priſoner after the 
firſt rudeneſs which he had offered her on Saturday 
night; her afterwards going alone with him in the 
gig; her returning with him after the act commit- 
ted; her aſſumed compoſure before the family ; her 
partaking of refreſhment ; her permitting him to 
falute her at parting, and her ſubſequent conceal- 
ment of the fact from her huſband ;—all theſe were 
facts demanding the ſtrict attention of the jury, and 
which, if not ſatisfactorily explained, ought to make 
a ſtrong impreſſion on their mind on behalf of the 
priſoner. On the other hand, they were to conſider 
the ſituation in which Mrs. Sutton was at the houſe 
of the prifoner ; her reſenting his firſt rudeneſs, and 
determining to quit the houſe on the Monday fol- 
lowing, although her original intention had been to 
remain there until the Wedneſday; the accidental 
and unexpeted manner in which ſhe was betrayed 
into accompanying him into the gig on Monday; 
as to the not immediately diſcloſing the a& of out- 
rage in the gravel pit; what was ſhe to do? whom 
had ſhe to complain to? ſome minds undoubtedly 
there were fo conſlituted that they could not have ” 
concealed ; a woman of a ſtrong and determined 
difpoliton would have probably given immediate 
vent to her juſt reſentment ; ſhe would have burſt 
into a paſſi declaration of her injuries to the 
ficit ſtranger whom ſhe {aw on the road, or to the 
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family as ſoon as ſhe returned; but other difpoſitions 
would be differently affected. Mrs. Sutton was a 
woman gentle, timid, retiring, a mind the reverſe 
of a ſtrong or firm one, in a ſtrange country, with- 
out a friend or acquaintance ; ſhe did not proclaim 
upon the public road the hiſtory of her own ſhame 
and forrow, nor did ſhe diſcloſe to the wife and to 
the daughter the crime which the huſband and the. 
father had committed; ſhe had two lines of conduct 
to chufe between, one of them, immediately to tell 
the whole tranſaction; the other, to aſſume compo- 
fure, and endeavour to return home without exciting 
ſuſpicion as to what ſhe meant to do ; ſhe adopted 
. the latter, and if the jury would once account for 
her doing that, the reſt of her conduct, until ſhe 
- arrived at the houſe of her hufband, was the neceſ- 
fary ſequel of it. As to the not diſclofing to her huſ- 
band immediately on her return, it was a circum- 
ſtance which called for ſerious conſideration; this 
however was certain, that the moment ſhe was alone 
with her mother, the very morning after her return, 
| the burſt into an agony of grief, and diſcloſed the 
whole tranſaction; her mother enjoined her in the 
name of God, as ſhe valued the peace of herſelf and 
of her huſband, not to inform him; that he might 
| pores abandon her and her children, or might loſe 
bis life by ſeeking vengeance. This appeared na- 
& tural advice for a mother to give, and certainly not 
very unnatural for her daughter to liſten to; ſhe firſt 
determined to conceal it, but ſhe was not able to 
act the part which ſhe had aſſumed. She pined un- 
der the conſciouſneſs of what had paſſed ; her huſ- 
| band uſed to find her pillow wet with her tears, and 
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after an interval of about ten days, when ſhe heard 
that Lidwell had returned to Portarlington, and ap- 
prehended that her huſband. would ſtill continue his 
intimacy with him, and that ſhe might again be 
expoſed to his viſits, ſhe told the whole tranſaction 
; to 
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to her huſband, without conſulting her mother fur- 
ther on the ſubject; and this without having the 
ſlighteſt' ſuſpicion that ſhe had received or communi- 
cated any venereal taint. | | 
The caſ= of the priſoger reſted not upon the denial 
of his having done the act, but that he had committed 
it with the conſent of the Lady; that ſhe was a wilful 
adultreſs: was it the conduct of an adultreſs to 
abridge her viſit at the houſe of the man with whom 
ſhe wiſhed to intrigue, and where ſhe had full oppor- 
tunity, and to chuſe for the ſcene of her gratifica- 
tion a gravel pit? was it the conduct of an adultreſs 
to return home, and communicate every thing which 
had happened to her mother? was it the condu of 
a woman of licentious morals to droop and weep 
under the recollection of her enjoyments, and finally 
to make a diſcovery to her huſhand ? If the ju 
believed all this; if they believed that this Lady, 
whoſe whole life has been marked by delicacy and” 
virtue, had at once become profligate in her morals, 
and engaged in a criminal commerce with an ald 
man, the intimate friend of her hnſband ; if they 
believed that, on her ſuſpecting that the had com- 
municated infection ta her huſhand, to ſcreen her 
own guilt, ſhe told the ſtory of the rape; if they be- 
lieved that the mother perjured herſelf by ſwearing 
to the immediate diſcloſure; if they believed tHat'the 
daughter perjured herſelf by ſwearing” to the rape; 
if they believed that ſhe committed that perjury for 
the purpoſe of effecting an atrocious murder under 
the form and colour of law; if they believed all this 
in favour of a man whoſe defence was, that he had 
debauched the mind and polluted the body of the 
wife of his intimate friend, who was under the pro- 
tection of his roof, and at a diſtance from her huſ- 
band and connexions, they ought to acquit the Pri 
ſoner ; or if they had on their minds a rational doubt 
whether theſe things were ſo, they ought to incline 
to the fide of mercy, and to acquit; bit if they 
found the teſtimony of witneſſes, whoſe character 
was * 
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| — above mga, reconcileable with every cir- 


cumſtance ariſing in the caſe; and if they, in their 
conſciences, were ſatisfied that an act of brutal vio- 
lence had been offered to this Lady, they were bound, 
as honeſt men, acting under the obligation of a ſo- 
lemn oath, to bring in a verdict of guilty. 


Mr. Curran. My Lord, a very able addreſs 
has been made to the jury, whoſe feelings muſt be 
conſiderably influenced thereby. We ſhould hope, 
on the part of the priſoner, that an equal indulgence 
might be extended to his counſel. 


Lord CARLETON. It is the privilege of the crown, 
to have a caſe ſtated on behalf of the proſecutor, 
and I could not deprive the counſel for the proſecution 
of that right; but the law has drawn the line, and 
confers no ſuch right upon a priſoner in caſes like the 


Mrs. Sarak Sutton, ſworn, 
Examined by Mr. Mooxe. 
You are the daughter of Mr. Reed, of Wex- 


Tes. 

Is your father living, or dead ? 

. He is dead, he died ſome years ago. 

Is your mother living ? | 

. She is. 

When did you marry Mr. Sutton ? 

In the year 1793. 

Have you any children by him ? 

Yes, four children, who are living. 

Do you know of what age you are? 

. I was 26 my laſt birth-day. 3 

, Where is your huſband's and your refidence ? 

We reſided firſt at Bray, then at as — 
| tter 
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latterly at Glaſs Houſe, near Portarlington, ſince the 
year 1797. 

Q. Were not your huſband and you frequently 
viſited by the principal gentry at and near Portar- 
lington ? 

A. Yes. 

Was your huſband intimately acquainted with 
the Priſoner at the bar? 

A. Yes. My huſband and he were very intimate; 
2 were brother yeomen in the Portnahinch ca- 
valry. 

Q. Was Mrs. and Miſs Lid well viſited by your 
mother and yourſelf ? 

A. Yes; my mother, my huſband” and myſelf, 
very frequently viſited Mr. and Mrs. and Ns Lid- 
well; we were very intimate. 

Q. Did Mr. Lidwell, Mr. Sutton, and you go up 
to Dublin in 1998 ? 

A. We did; Mr. Sutton and Mr. Carey travelled 
on horſeback, and Mr. Lidwell going up in a gig, 
and as I had then a violent tooth- ach, I travelled up 
in the gig. 

Q. Were you adviſed by a phyſician to make uſe 
of ſea-bathing after your lying-in ? 

A. Yes, and for that purpoſe my huſband took 
a lodging for me at Booterſtown. 

Q. Did you receive any benefit by ſea- bathing ? 

A. 1 was very delicate and weak after lyingin, 
and my health in a very ſhort time was reſtored by 
ſea-bathing. 

Q. When you were at lodgings at Booterſtown, 
where did your huſband reſide ? 

A. He reſided principally at Glaſs Houſe with his 
children, and came up to Booterſtoun once a fort-? 
night to ſee me ? 

Who were with you at Booterſtown? 

A. Mrs. Reed, my mother, Mils O'Grady, and 
Miſs Robinſon, and ſometimes Miſs Harvey. 

C . Did 
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Q. Did the priſoner at the bar viſit you at Booters- 
town ? 
A. He did two or three times; as he was the inti- 


mate acquaintance of my huſband, and as I then 
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conſidered Mr. Lidwell as a man of honour and pro- 
oy of conduct. He was very polite and reſpect- 
to me. 

Q. Did you return to Glaſs Houſe after the reſto- 
ration of your health? ä 

A. I did. | 

Q. Upon what terms were you and your huſband ? 
A. My huſband and I were as happy as any cou- 
ple could be, I conſidered him as an attentive affec- 
tionate huſband, no one could be more ſo. 

Q. Your huſband, I preſume, Madam, had an 
high opinion of the honour and integrity of Mr. Lid- 
well? 

A. Yes, he had; they were as intimate as poſſible, 
and as much attached to each other as could be. 

Q. Did there an intimacy ſubſiſt between your 
family and Mr. Lidwell's family at Portarlington in 
September laſt ? | 

A. There did; we were more intimate with his 
family than any other in the town; there was a family 
connexion, Mrs. Lidwell's mother was married to 
my mother's brother. 

Q. Were you invited to go any where in that 
month ? 

A. I was, Mrs. and Miſs Lidwell invited me to 
go to Oſherftown, in the co. of Kildare, and ſtay a 
few days, to ſee the houſe which Mr. Lidwell had 
lately raken there. 

Q. Did you go there? 

A. I did, in company with Miſs Lidwell. 

Q. On what day ? 

A. On Saturday 28th September laſt. 


Q. You went there with the approbation of Mr. 
Sutton ? 


A. Undoubt- 
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A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. Did he accompany you? 

A. No, he did not. He remained at home. 

. Had you determined upon the period of your 
viſit? 

A. I told him and my mother at going away I 
ſhould ſtay till the Wedneſday following, and per- 
haps a day or two * I had the greateſt opinion 
of Mr. Lidwe!l as a friend, he had never before this 
time offered ihe leaſt rudeneſs to me in actor in ſpeech, 

Q. At what hour did you arrive at Ofberſtown ? 

A. About three o'clock. 

. How were you received ? 

A In the moi friendly manner by allahe family. 

Q. Had you any other acquaintances in that neigh- 
bourhood? 

A. I had not. I never had been in that part of 
the country before, and did not know any of mn 
people there. 

Q. Did you take any walk in the evening? | 

A. Yes. We dined at five, and afterwards Mr. 
and Miſs Lidwell and I went to walk as far * 
Montgomery's mills. 

Q. Did you walk together? 


A. We walked out together, but upon our return . 


home, Miſs Lid well wet her feet, and her father de- 
ſired her to make haſte home; ſhe left us. 
* Where was this? 
It was within view of the road. 
. How far from the houſe ? 
A. About the length of a field. 
. About what hour was that? 
A. It was about ſeven, and duſkiſh. 
Q. Did ſhe return to your 8 
A. No. 
Q Did you continue your walk? 


Ves. 
Q, Did 
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Q. Did any thing particular happen during that 
walk? 

A. On returning towards the houſe, Mr. Lid well 
began to be very rude, he caught me in his arms, 
and preſſed me to his boſom, as we walked. 

Q. Did you expreſs any diſapprobation of this 
conduct ? 

A. I did not like it, but did not think he meant 
any thing bad. 

2 Did you ſay any thing to him? 

To the beſt of my knowledge, I told him it 
= a rudeneſs I did not like. 

Q. Did any thing further happen in the courſe of 
that evening ? 

A. When we came to the porter's lodge; Mr. Lid- 
well put his hands round my waiſt again, and ſaid 
we thould walk more. 

Q. What anſwer did you' make to him ? 

A. I ſaid, we had walked enough, that it was time 
to return, and 1 did not like to go any farther. 

Did he agree to return home ? 

A: No, he {iitl preſſed me along, keeping his hand 
round me, | 

Q Where was this? 

A. On the cad. He then brought me into a 
ſmall field, where we were before. 

Q. Did he do any thing there ? 

A. He tripped me up, I fell upon my knees, — 

I immediately got up,—l looked diſpleaſed, — told 
him he was very rude,—it was a conduct I did not 
like, —that I would not walk any further, but go in 
GAY. 

Q. What reply did he make ? 

A. To the beſt of my knowledge he laughed, and 
he gave me his hand to aſſiſt me to nſe, and made 
ſome apology. 

Q. Did you conſider he had any criminal inten- 


tion? D 
? A. Not 
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A. Not in the leaſt: I ſaid it was rude and fa- 
mihar. | 

Q. At what time did you and he return to the 
houſe? * 

A. It was duſkith. 

Did you mention his conduct to Mrs. and 
Mits Lidwell on your return to the houſe ? 

A. I did not; but I determined to return home 
if poſſible the next Morning, Sunday. 

Q. Did you return on Sunday ? 

A. I did not. I would have mentioned my deſire 
to go home on Sunday, but Mr, Lidwell on Satarday 
night ordered the horſes for church next day, and 
this prevented my mentioning it. 

Q Why-did you determine upon this, when you 
had intended to remain till Wedneſday ? 

A. In conſequence of the freedom of Mr. Lid- 


well's conduct. 3 


Q. What was his behaviour on Sunday? 

A. He was very civil, but offered no freedom; I 
was leſs in his company, only for a minute or. two; 
and whenever Mrs. and Miſs Lidwell left the room, 
| went out with them, not liking to encourage him. 

Q. Did you mention your intention of returning 
home after this ? 

A. I mentioned my intention of going home to 
Mr. and Mrs. Lidwell, and I think to Miſs Lid well. 
I told them in the evening of Sunday; and next mern- 
ing I told Miſs Lidwell, that I muſt go away after 
breakfaſt. : 

Q. Did Mr. Lidwell or the family comply with 
your requeſt ? | 

A. They preſſed me as much as poſſible to ſtay, 
ſaying they would fee me home on Tueſday. 
Q. Did you conſent to ſtay ? 

A. No, I determined to go home. 
Q. Why did you ſo determine ? 


A. In 
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A. In conſequence of the rudeneſs of Mr. Lid- 
well. 

Q. Had you any apprehenſion that he entertained 
any bad intention ? 

A. Ihad no idea he intended to commit any vio- 
lence, | I 

Q. Was it ſettled, that you ſhould return home ? 

A. Miſs Lidwell ſaid, that if I ſtaid till one o'clock, 
ſhe would go with me, and we might ſee ſome of the 
country in the mean time, and that we might go ſee 
the aqueduct. 

Q. Was it propoſed to go to any other place ? 

A. I mentioned a wiſh to go to the mills to get 
ſome fine flour, which I wanted, as we were to have 
ſome company at Portarlington, Mr. Warburton's 
family, and others of the neighbourhood, and we 
could not get flour of that quality there. 

Q. Had you invited them before you went to 
Oſberſtown? 

A. I had not invited them. I had ſpoken to Mrs. 
Warburton of it, but the day was not fixed. 

Q. Did the family agree to go to the mills? 

A. Yes, we all meant to walk; but Mrs. Lidwell 
had a yellow petticoat on, and her daughter objected 
to her going, on account of the colour ; upon which 
Mrs. Lidwell remained, and faid ſhe would have a 
Mack for us. 

Q. Did you go to the mills? 

A. We went about 1c0 yards, but the road was 
dirty, and we returned back. 

Q. Was any other mode of going to the mills pro- 
poſed ? 

A. Mr. Lidwell propoſed the gig to me: I: told 
him I would not go with him, 

Q. Was any perſon preſent at this? 
A. Miſs Lidwell was preſent. 
Q. Did he make any anſwer? 
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A. He ſaid, © Sure I do not want you to go with 
„ me, Mary will go with you.” 

Q. Did Miſs Lidwell agree to go with you? 

A. She did, and | was well pleated. 

Q. Was the gig ordered ? 

A. It was, and while it was getting ready, we 
went into the houſe; I remained up fiairs until the 
gig was ready, and then came down. | 

Q. Whom did you ſee then? 

A. I ſaw Miſs Lidwell, there was no one with her. 

Q. Did ſhe accompany you ? 

A. No, ſhe ſaid ſhe was ill with an head- ach; and 
as ſhe had to go with me a journey of 20 miles to 
Portarlington, ſhe therefore was afraid of fatiguing 
herſelf too much. | 
Qi. Did you go to Montgomery's flour-mills with 
any perſon, and whom ? 

A. As Miſs Lidwell declined going, ſhe faid, her 
father would go with me; he and Mrs, Lidwell at 
this time came out? I did not know how to ſhew 
any diſlike before the family. 

Did you go into the gig? 

* I did. 15 8 

Q Who accompanied you? 

A. Mr. Lid well. 

Q. How did it happen that you conſented to go 
now, having objected before? | 

A. I did not look upon his conduct at that time in 
a bad light. 

Q. Where did you go to? 

A. To Mr. Montgomery's mills. 

Q. Did you purchaſe the flour? 

A. We did. 

Q. Did you bring it home in the gig? 

A. No; as Mr. Lidwell ſaid he would not diſturb 
me to get up in the gig to put the flour into the well, 
he ordered it to be left at his houſe. 

Q. Had you any ſervant at this time? 

A. No, 
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A. No, Sir. 

Q. How far was this from Oſberſtown ? 

A. It is about three miles. I thought it was about 
two, but I have heard it is three. 

Q. Was it the ſame mill you had been going to 
on Saturday evening ? 

A. No, it was not. 

Q Where did you go to from thence ? 

Mr. Lidwell ſaid he would take me a ſhort 

150 round  Oſberſtown, and ſhew me the beauties 
of the country. We went about two miles, and I 
perceived Mr. Lidwell was turning the horſe into a 
gravel pit, as I then thought it, but 1 find line it was 
a ſand pit. 

2 Have you ſeen the place ſince? 

. I was there laſt week; Mr. Sutton wiſhed to 

ge the place, and he brought me there. 

Q. How far is it from the road ? 

A. He brought me about 30 yards from the road. 

Q. Did you aſſent to his going there? 

A. I did not. 

Q. Did you make any objection? 

A. I could not think what he meant by going into 
ſuch a place. I aſked him what was the reaſon he 
went there, and took hold of the reins, thinking the 


- bealt was going wrong. I had no other thought at 


the time. 

Q. Deſcribe what his conduct was? 

A. Mr. Lidwell alighted from the carriage, and 
begged of me to alight ; I did not like to go out-of 
it; 1 ſaw nothing to induce me to get out. 

'Q. Did you get out of the carriage ? 

A. He preſſed me very much, took hold of the 
ſkirts of my habit, and l then ſulpected from his po- 
ſnive wiſh to get me out, that he had ſome improper 
deſign ; I took hold of the carriage, and declared 1 
never would get out. 

Q. What did he do upon this? . 

| h A. He 
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A. He firſt pulled me by the habit, and then got 
up on one ſide of the carriage, or the wheel, and 
declared I ſhould get out. 

Q Did he ſuffer you to remain? 

A. No; I did what I could to diſengage myſelf 
from him, but did not ſucceed ; he pulled me into 
his arms, and forced me out of the carriage. I 
looked around to try if I could ſee any perſon, or 
any houſe or cabin, but could not, I exclaimed, 
My God! is there no one to help me.” N 

Q. What did Mr. Lidwell do, upon getting you 
out of the carriage? 4 % ob 

A. When he took me out, he put me on my feet, 
and forced me along a little beyond the horſes head, 
She threw me violently upon the ground. | 

Q. What did he do after this? 

A. He did with me as he pleaſed. 

Q. Did you give him any reſiſtance ? 

A. As long as my ſtrength would enable me. 

Q. Madam, it is painful to aſk you to give evi- 
dence of it, but as you are a married woman, you 
can anſwer whether he did uſe your perſon as a mar- 
ried man would uſe his wife ? b 

A. He did, except that he did it by force. 


Mr. CunRAN. My Lord, we wiſh to occaſion 
as little uneaſineſs as poſſible. This part of the exa- 
mination need not be preſſed further: We admit the 
fact as proved ſufficiently to ſupport the indictment, 
provided the jury ſhall, upon the whole of the caſe, 
give credit to the ſtory, — | 


Lord CaxLETON. That is extremely fair. 
Mr. Moors. My Lord, I feel it is, and there- 
fore I ſhall proceed to the other parts of the caſe. . 


Q. It was not with your conſent ? 
A. It was entirely againſt my conſent; — as long as 
I was able I reſiſted, 


-- 


Q. After 
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Q. After this what did you do? 

A. I really did not know what to do. I got diſen- 
gaged from him; but was weak after the abuſe; he 
lifted me into the gig. I ſaw not a ſoul there; there 
was no one within view, 

Q. Did he return with you in the gig to his own 
houſe ? 

A. He did; I did not meet any perſon on the 
road that I knew ; he ſpoke ſeveral times to me on 
the way about the beauties of the country, to which I 
made no reply. He ſaid at one time, [ wiſh to God, 
my Sally, you would conſent to live with me for 
ever.“ I told him he was a moſt deſperate man to 
ſeduce—to want to ſeduce me from my huſband and 
family ; that I never would forgive him; and declared 
I never would enter the doors of his houſe again, as 
long as I lived. 

Q. What happened on your return to the priſoner 8 
houſe? 

A, On my return there, I ſaw Mrs. and Miſs Lid- 
well; I judged it moſt prudent not to tell them what, 
had paſſed, but to keep up appearances as if nothing 
had happened, to prevent any diſturbance there, that 
might prevent my going to my own houſe, being 
> a part of the —— where I had never been be- 

ore. 

Q. Did you communicate to chien any thing of 
what had paſſed ? 

A. I did not. I conſidered it beſt to keep it ſe- 
cret, till I got home to my own friends; it would be 
no advantage to me to tell his family ; they would 
not believe me. 

* Did you partake of any refreſhment ? 

Mrs. "Lidwell had prepared a ſnack for me and 

Kew daughter to partake of, before we ſet off for Por- 
tarlington, and I attempted to take ſhare of ſome 
fowl, which Mrs. Lidwell helped me to, and a glaſs 
: 0 
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of wine, to keep up appearances, and not let them 
ſuſpect any thing. 

Q. Was Mr. Lid well in the room during this time? 

A. He was. 

Q. How long did you remain there ? 

A. I ſuppoſe about an hour. 

Q. Where did you.go from thence? 

. To Portarlington. 

Q. Who accompanied you? | 

A. Mils Lid well accompanied me in the carriage, 
and we were attended by a ſervant. 

Q. Did you take leave, and in what manner did 
you part ? | ; | 

A. We parted on good terms in appearance; I 
thought it the beſt way, in order to get home, hav- 
ing no mode of conveyance of my own, - 
Q. Did you ſalute any of the family upon part- 
ing ? | | 
A. Mrs. Lidwell kiſſed me on taking leave, and he 
followed me, and took me by the hand, and faid, 
„Sure you will not go without taking leave of me,“ 
and then kiſſed me. | 6-6 

Q. What time did you arrive at Glaſs Houſe? 

A. About eight o'clock, (RE: 

Q. Did you mention any thing of the matter to 
Miſs Lidwell ? 

A. I did not, I thought it beſt to conceal it till I 
got home. 3 3 CBE 

Q. Whom did you meet upon your return home? 

A. I met my huſband, my mother, and my children, 
I was very ill, and went to bed at about ten. 

Q. Did you mention the tranſaction that night? 

A. No. I was determined to tell my mother, but 
had no opportunity ſo to do that night, as my mother 
ſlept in the ſame room in which Mr. Sutton. and I 
ſlept, as there was no other place, except for ſer - 
vants, The next morning after breakfaſt | had a con- 
verſation with my mother, and I told her _ 

Lidwe 
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Lidwell was a villain, and that he had on the preced- 
ing day driven me in a gig to Montgomery's mills, 
and from thence into a bye-road, between two and 
three miles from the houſe, and then turned into a 
gravel or ſand-pit, and there did what he pleaſed with 
me; and I told her all the circumſtances of that 
tranſaction. BY 

Q. Why did you not tell your huſband firſt ? 

A. I was fearful to tell Mr. Sutton firſt, and wiſh- 
ed to know what my mother thought of it. 

Q. What advice did your mother give you ? 

A. She intreated, ſhe begged for the love of God, 
and for the ſake of myſelf and my children, not to 
acquaint my huſband of it; ſhe ſaid ſhe was appre- 
henſive that he would forſake me and my children; 
and ſeek him who had abuſed me, and perhaps loſe his 
life; ſhe conjured me to keep it a ſecret to the hour 
of my death, as the conſequence of telling my huſ- 
band might be dreadful. X 

Q. What followed? 

A. I promiſed my mother I would take her advice, 
arid not tell my huſband. h 

Q. Did you afterwards tell your huſband of it ? 

A. I did. I endeavoured whenever in his com- 
pany to keep up my ſpirits, but whenever I was alone 
I would throw myſelf on the bed, and vent my grief 
in tears. I was ſo miſerable, that nothing could be 
equal to it. | 

Q. Did your huſband take notice of your melan- 
choly and dejection? | 

A. Yes, He obſerved the pillow was wet with 
tears, and he urged me to tell him the occaſion 
of my miſery: I ſtrove to adhere to my mother's 
advice, and therefore I told him I was in ſo much 
grief becauſe I believed my mother was dying. He 
often ſaid to me, © Sally, my heart, what grief is it 
that cauſes, you to be ſo melancholy.” . 

N E Q. Your. 
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Q. Your mother, no doubt, was greatly afflicted 


at your misfortune ? 
R 5 Inſomuch ſo, that I really feared ſhe would loſe 
er life. 

Q. What further happened? 

A. Monday following I had a party to tea and 
cards; I was very low Furies and dejected, but I 
ſtrove to keep up appearances, and to be chearful in 

the preſence of my huſband and the viſitors. 
. Who invited the company? 

A: Mr. Sutton did. It was at his inſtance, and 
the party was intended before I went to Oſberftown. 

Q. Who were of the company ? | 

A. Mr. Warburton's family and others. 

Q. Were any of Mr, Lidwel!' friends there ? 

A. Miſs Lidwell, and Miſs O'Grady were there. 

. Q. How did you conduct yourſelf upon this oc 
ion ? 

A. I was very low. X 

Q. Did you mention this outrage at any time to 
your huſband ? 

A. Idid. On Sunday morning the 1 3th of Oc- 
tober. 

Q. How came you to mention it ? 

A. While we were at breakfaſt Dr. Blair came in; 
and when he was going away, Mr. Sutton mentioned 
his intention of dining wit Mr. Lidwell that day. 
After Dr. Blair was gone, I inſtantly entreated my 
| huſband not to dine with Mr. Lid well on any account. 
I then told him I had a melancholy tale to tell him, 
and deſired him to go with me into the garden, and 
I would tell him; on going out of the room I told 
my huſband that that villain Lidwell had ruined me: 
I then with my huſband went into the garden; I told 
him, I was afraid he would forſake me and my chill. 
dren, he declared he would never forſake me. I told 
my huſband every particular of that tranſaction, as I 
have told it here. 

Q Was 
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Q. Was the conduct of Mr. Sutton towards you 
altered upon this diſcloſure? 

A. Not at all; he kiſſed me, and ſaid, he never 
would upbraid me of it. 

Q. Had you any reaſon to think he knew, or ſuſ- 

cted the matter beſore you mentioned it? 

A. Not in the leaſt. 

Q. Was it a voluntary diſcloſure on your part? 

A. Entirely ſo. 

Q. Did he impute any criminality to you? 

A. He did not; he ſaid he was ſatisfied of my in- 
nocence. To this hour he has not imputed any cri - 
minality to me. 

Q Did any further converſation paſs ? 

A. Yes, After I had told him of the matter, he 
aſked me how I was affected in my health; I told 
him I believed my diſtreſs occaſioned by Lidwell's 
conduct to me, and what I had ſuffered in my mind, 
had brought on a return of my ald complaint. 

Q. By the o/d complaint, you mean the weakneſs 
which aMiCted you after your lying-in ? 

A. Yes, Sir. | 

Q. Had you any ſuſpicion that you had contracted 
a foul complaint ? 

A. TI had not: but Mr. Sutton ſaid, he ſuppoſed 
I was diſordered in the ſame manner he was himſelf. 

Q. It was therefore a new complaint which hen 
affected your health ? 

A. It was a venereal complaint. 

Q. Pleaſe to relate what followed? 

A. He then propoſed we ſhould immediately go 
to my friends at Wexford, to acquaint them of this 
misfortune, and to conſult with them about proſecut- 
ing Lidwell. | 1 

Q. Did you tell your mother you intended to tell 
it to your huſband, or that you had told him ? 

A. I did not. I told my mother we were going to 

| Galway, 
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Galway; and a letter coming to Mr. Sutton after- 
wards, it was ſent by my mother to Galway for him. 
Q. On your going to Wexford what followed ? 

A. We were adviſed to ſwear examinations againſt 
the priſoner at the bar, and bring him to trial. 

Q. Did you ſwear examinations ? 

A. I did, firſt before a magiſtrate- in the country, 
in which [ deſcribed the place where the priſoner com- 
mitted this crime to be a gravel pit; my huſband and 
I went to the place, and found it to be a ſand-pit, 
and I (wore a ſecond examination before Judge 
Downes. The priſoner at the bar was apprehended, 
and brought . Judge Downes. 

Q. Was he there confronted with you? 

A. He was. þ 

Q. About what time was the priſoner apprehended? 

A. The 27th of October laſt. . 

Q. Had you ever given Mr. Lidwell any encou- 

ent for this rudeneſs ? 

A. Not the lighteſt. | 

Q. It is neceſſary, Madam, to trouble you with 

ne painful queſtion, to aſk you, can you identify the 
priſoner ? | | 

[Mrs. Sutton was here much embarraſſed, and 
after ſome time, raiſing her hand, and for the firſt 
time during her examination, looked towards the 
dock, and pointing to the priſoner, ſaid, ** that is he.”] 


Croſs Examined. By Mr. CuRRan. 


Q. You are of a Wexford family ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Of the name of Reed? 

A. Yes. yo 

Q. You have lived ſome time near Portariington ? 
A, Yes, 

Q. Was that your firſt acquaintance with Mr. Lid- 


well? | + 
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lington to Dublin in the 
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4. It was ſince we went there we became 'ac- 
quainted with him. 

Q. Mr. Lidwell had a grown- up daughter ? 

A. He had, ſhe is fince married. 

Q. What age is Mr. Lidwell? 

A. I do not know his age. | 

Q. What age do you ſuppoſe him to be? 

A. I ſuppoſe him to be between 40 and 50. 

Q. Has he not been frequently afflited with the 
gout? 

A. I have heard fo. | 

Have you not often ſeen him in that ſtate ? 

A. Four or five times. 
4 Have you not ſeen him in his bed room in that 

te 

A. I have: but his family were there. 

Q. Have you ever been alone with him in his bed- 
chamber? 

A. Never: I have been ſometimes in his bed- 


chamber when he had the gout, but never alone; 
others of his family were always preſent. 


Q. Did heever call you by any more familiar name 
than Mrs. Sutton? 

"A. He once called me by my chriſtian n after 
his conduct, but never before. 

Q. Do you recollect 2 travelling from Foitar- 

ginning of the year 1798 ? 
A. I do. 

vQ You travelled in company with Mr. Lidwel]? 

A. I went in the gig with him, my huſband and 
Mr. Carey were with us on horſeback. 

Q. What ſort of weather had you upon your re- 


turn? 


A. I do not recolle&. 

Q Pray, Madam, did it not rain exceedingly ? 
A. Now, I do recolle&, I believe it was wet. 

Q. The gig had no head? 

A. It had not. 


Q. Ir 
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Q. If you had met any reſpectable beben « 
covered carriage, you would have gone into it? 

A. I do not know that I would. 

Q. Would you have preferred the company of 
Mr. Lidwell? 

A. I had the higheſt opinion of Mr. Lidwell as a 
friend, = 

Q. Nothing more, Madam? 

A. I had every friendſhip for him as a friend 

Q. You found him an agreeable man ? 

A. I never found him in the leaſt rude ; I always | 
conſidered him a very pleaſing man. If Mr. Sutton 
had been from home, there is no man to whom 1 


won have gone for advice, ſooner than Mz Lad 
well 


Q. The firſt time you went to Dublin, was to hare ij 


your teeth examined? - 8 
A. I had a bad tooth, which wiſhed to have look * 
ed at. 3 
Q. Did you get your teeth dreſſed ? 
A. No, Sir. 
Q. > how long did you remain in Dublin? 
A. Four or five days. Mr, Sutton was: eue 
in Dublin, and I remained with him. 
Q. Where did you lodge? 
A. In Grafton · ſtreet. 


0 In-the ſame houſe ? 
A. Yes, Mr. Carey alfo lodged there. 
Q. You went to Dublin a ſecond time ? 
1 For 5 pole? 
or what purpoſe 
2 To tothe bs the falt-water : Ms. Sutton took 
lodgings in Booterſtown. 
Q. How long did you remain at the ſaltwater r 
A. From the 15th of May to 
Q Did Mr. Sutton reſide there with you ? 


A. He 
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A. He did not; he reſided at Glaſs- Houſe, but 
came often to ſee me. 
Q. You were not very anxious to return to Glaſs- 


Houſe? 


A. I was not. 

Q. Mr. Sutton, however, was very anxious, that 
you ſhould return home ? 

A. I thought I had no occaſion to go home, ll 1 
was to go to the co. of Galway. 

Q. Mr. Lidwell viſited you at Booterfiown ? 

A. He did, 

Q. How often? 

A. T'wo or three times, I cannot exactly tell how 
often. 

Q. He came to ſee you without Mr. Sutton? 

A. He came once or twice without him; he ſaid, 
if J wanted money, he would let me have it, as my 


huſband could remit it to him. 


Q. By virtue of your oath, Madam, did he not 
go oftener) 

A. I do not doubt, but he might have come three 
dnnn without Mr. Sutton. 

Q. Fray, Madam, do you not believe he went 
four times? 

A. Ido not think he did, but I am not certain. 

Q. How long were yo at Booterftown before your 
health was reſtored ? 

A. I was not there a month till I was quite well. 

Q. Then you continued: there two months after 
your recovery? 

A. I did. 

Q Did not Mr. Lidwell viſit you: at a houſe in 


Dublin: 


A. 1 do not. reelldt any houſe in Dublin wher 
Mr. Lidwell viſited me. | 

Q. Recollect yourſelf, Madam? | 

A. I never knew of any — Dil; » ny 


Mr. Lidwell e have ited me, but where he 


lodged 


_ 4 


lodged in the fame houſe an anf zr going to 
Dublin, 

Q. Did he never meet you at any othes houſe in 

E. r | 
” I do tecollect, that I met him one morning at 
Miſe Harvey' 8. 

Q. have aſked you theſe general queſtions, Ma- 
dam, to give you time to recover yourſelf from your 
agitation of mind; 1 ſhall” now, Madam, aſk you 

a few queſtions, more particularly relative to the pre- 
ſent charge againſt the priſoner; I think you ſaid in 
your direct examination, that about the 27th of * 

tember you went to Oſberſtown ? 

A. I did, on the iavitation of Mrs. and Miſs * 
well. 


Q. What quantity of cloaths did you take with * 


you? | 
: A. I had my habit, and ſafficient cleaned hahd- 

kerchiefs and cravats, to ſtay tilt Wedneſday; I am 
not ſure as to ſtockings. / 4 2 

Q. What day was fixed for your return ome? 

A. The Wedneſday following. 

Q. Are you ſure you did not agree to retura the 
Monday following ? 

A. No; on ſetting out did tell my butband 1 
would ſtay until Wedneſday, or n a day or 
two longer. 

Q. By virtue of your oath, 41 Foul tale; dell Miſs 
Lidwell "that you would return on Monday? 

A. I might have ſaid to Miſs Lidwell that I would 
be home on Monday, but was determined in my own 
mind to ſtay till Wedneſday, if I liked the place. 

* How many ſhifts did you take with you ? 

. I do not recollect that I took more than one. 

. How many pair of ſtockings did you take 
with you ? 

A. I can't tell that I took more than one pair . 

8 The pair which you wore? © 

: A. Yes 


-4 


more cloaths with you than what you actual 
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A. Yes. 
So you intended to ſtay im Saturda al 
W ſneſday, and took no change of linen or 
ings? 
* There was no company expected, and the 
things I took might have laſted, 
Q. By virtue of your oath, Madam, did you take 
y wore ? 
A. I am not certain, except crayats and handker- 
chiefs; my maid might know. 
Q. What i is her name? 
A. Molly, 
Q. I recolle& to have heard of 5 Mr. Sutton 
and you had ſome difference about her? 
A. No, Sir. . 
Q. Was not Mr. Sutten diſpleaſed with the con- 
duct of that woman? 
A. He bad ſome words with her, but would not 
like to turn her off without my conſent. 
Q. Pray, Madam, what was the cauſe of his Al. 
pleaſure ? 
A. Mr. Sutton ſaid, that ſhe and the ſervant man 


did not behave themſelves as they ought. ” 


Q. Was not the miſbehaviour this, that the was 
found in bed with the ſervant man? | 

A. I don't doubt it. 

Q. Did not Mr. Sutton tell you fo? 

A. No, he ſaid, he had — things of her he 
did not approve of, 

Q. You did not put her away ? CIR 

A. She was an extremely good ſervant ; but if Mr. 
Sutton had defired to put her off, I would have con- 
ſented. bs 

Q. Then Molly lives with you yet ? 
A. She does. 
Q At what hour did . dine the day) you! 0. 


| at Oſberſtown ? | 


- Q It 
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Q. lt was duſkiſh when you went to walk? 7 

A. No, Sir, it was duſkiſh when we returned, but: 
not when we (et out. 

Q Miſs Lidwell ſlipt in paſſing over a een 
wet her feet? 

A. Yes. | 

Q It was duſkiſh then? 

A. It was. 

Q. Miſs Lid well went home very "aſt? _ 

A. I do not recollect, I did not take notice, I 
ſuppoſe ſhe might have walked pretty faſt, or at her 
uſual rate, i 

Q. You might have walked as faſt if you pleaſed? 2 

A. I might. I recollect her father bid her * 

Q. You did not hurry on? 

A. No, I did not, I did not think there was 7 
occaſion. 

Q The porter's lodge was the direct way to go to. 
the houſe? 

A. It was. - 

Q. When Mr. Lidwell aſked you to walk more, | 
what did he ſay ? 0 

A. He ſaid, “ Mrs: Sutton, we may walk a little 
more.“ 

Na 1 time he had his arm about your waiſt? 
e 

Q. You made no objection to continuing the walk? 

A. I had no ſuſpicion he had any improper inten- 
tions, or I would not have walked with him. 13 2 

My o doubt, Madam, but you did not make any: 
0 


A. 00 not wiſh to walk further, I thought i it 
was time to go in, but thought walking a little mare 
of no conſequence. * 

Q. Then you confented to prolong, the walk? 

A. Mr. Lidwell was ſuch a friend, I had no idea ] 
of any bad intention, I thought myſelf perfectiy 
ſafe with bim. 
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Q. So, inſtead of going home to the houſe, when 
it was duſkiſh, you continued the walk? 

A. I went back, becauſe Mr. Lidwell preſſed me, 
and I had ſueh a confidence in him, that 1 ſuſpecded 
nothing bad. 

Q. Then you did not think it improper to walk 
alone with him ſo late in the evening, with his arm 
round your waiſt ? 

A. Not with ſuch a friend, as he was confidered. 

Q When he wipped you up. as _n lay, how was 
it he did- it ? | 

A. With his foot. 

Q. You fell upon your knees, you dad? 5 

A. I did, but got up immediately, and to the beſt 
of ny knowledge he gave me his hand to 22 me 


up. 
Q. Did no other familiarity paſs upon that occa- 
fron? - | | 

A. None. 

Q. By virtue of your oath, did he not- wk his hand 
upon ſome part of your perſon ? 

A. He did not, | 

Q. Did he not kiſs you? 

A. He did not. 

Will you ſay, upon your oath, that he never 


kiſſed you? 


K. He never did, but when 1 was keaviog: his 
houſe. ' | 
Q. Do you ſay then, that nothin more paſſed on 
the Saturday evening, but what you have mentioned? 
A. Nothing more. | 

; Q. Did you ſay any thing at the time? 
A. Iſaid it was behaviour I did not like, and that 4 
would not walk more. | 
Q. You had no ſuſpicion after all this paſſed? -- 
A. 1 did not think he meant . upon my 
honour, | 


Q. Pray, 


2 


or 

Q Pray, NR did he. ces a a has 
cond time? 

A. He did not. 

Q: If ſuch. a tranſacdion paſſed, do you think it 
poſſible it might have been ſeen? 

A. I ſuppoſe it might, but no ſuch thing paſſed. - 

Q. Do you 'recolle& whether there was any hedge 
from which a perſon might make obſervation? » 

A. I do not. 

'Q: Was there any ditch to me field into which 
you and Mr. Lidwell walked ? 

A. I believe there was. +4 

Q: If any perſon were concealed there, could he 
1 ”y and Mr. Lidwell? , Fafh{143;'s | 


I ſuppoſe ſo. | X 
Q When you returned to the houſe, wem. did 
you. find there ? T * 
A. Mrs. Lidwell and Miſs Lidwell. G αν h 
2 Did they make any enquiries as n delay ? 
A. They did not. nav 37 


2. Were you and Mr. Lidwell lef alone nnr 
time that evening aſter ward? 

A. I believe we were left alone for about a ms 
when Mrs. Lidwell went for tea. 

Q. Lou did nat ſeem much ſarprized at MI. Lid- 
well's conduct; it might be matter of curiaſity to 


know how far a man might proceed without, exciting 


alarm ? 


A. . it was what 1 did 


not like. 


Q. Conſequently you avoided his company. after- 


wards? 


A. 1did not with to be alone with bm; 1 did not 
wiſh to encourage any man. 

Q. With reſpect to Sunday, it was de of el, 
therefore I paſs it over: when you ſet out: ſiuſi for the 


mills on Monday, you wal in . r 
Luwell? 


A. 1 


* 5 


A. I did, but objected as I found the roads dirty. 
Q. You then returned to the houſe? 
A. We did. 
Q. What part of the houſe did you retire to? 
A. I went up ſtairs to t my ſnoes, which 
were dirty. 
Q. You ſaid Miſs Lidwell declined accompanying 
you. Did you not hear her before that ume com- 
plain of being ill? 
2 She complained of a head-ach the night be- 
e? 
Q. You helped Mr. Lidwell into the gig ? 
A. No, Sir. 
Q By virtue of your oath, Madam, did vou not 
help him into it, or out of it upon his return? 
5 A. 1 did not. 
Q. You ſay you did not go to the ſame mills you 
had been at on Saturday evening? 
A. We went there firſt, but they bad not the flour 
we wanted, then we went to the others. 
Q. The place where this alleged tranſaclion hap- 
pened, = now deſcnbe to be a ſand- pit? 5 


e l Seid before? 

A. T had deſcribed it in my firſt information as a 
gravel-pit. 

Q. Was it ſuch o place as a carriage could drive 
into? 

A..I believe a carriage of that {kind could drive. 
into it? | 
| d. The carriage however was nal concealed in it? 

A. I believe the carriage was concealed from the 
road at the time. 

Q: "At which fide of the road, as you drove from 
the mills, was the ſand · pit? 

A. On the left fide. 
Q. At what diſtance ? 
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A. Mr. Sutton thinks it about three miles from 
Oſberſtown, but I can't be certain. 

Q. Did not ſome familiarities paſs before you ar- 

rived at the mills? 

A. When we firſt ſet out, about a quarter of a 
mile from the houſe, he put his arm round my waiſt, 
I put it away, and faid, if he did ſo again, I would 
get out and walk. 

Q. You had no ſuſpicion then, 8 
: A. 5 had no thought there was any thing in his 

ead 
. What, Madam, although you remonſtrated 
with im? 

A. I did not wiſh to encourage the freedom, but 
did not think he meant any thing by it. 

Q. Did he ſay any thing at the time? 

A. He ſaid, © Sure you won't walk in the dirt,” 
and immediately deſiſted. 

Q. Di t his. arm about you a of 

A. No, he ai not. N gain 

Q Did nothing more paſs ? ' pant. 

A. We chatted about different matters. 

Q. Can't you recollect ſome of the particulars? 

A. He preſſed me very much to ſtay that day. I 
told him J would not, and ſaid it was his freedom 
prevented me. 

Q. At thetime you went to the ſand-pit, are you 
poſitive you did not ſee any perſon ? 

A. I am ſure there was no perſon within view, I 
looked attentively about, when Mr. Lidwell went to 


get out of the gig, and could ſee nobody. | 
Q. Mr: Lid * 
gout ? 
A. He was: 


Q You did not ſulpe& he had any criminal 2 


A When Ifaw he was determined to get me out, 
I ſuſpected his purpoſe, — he took me in his 
arms, 


* 


/ 
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arms, | ſuſpeQed him, and looked about for aſſiſt- 
ance. 

Q. You did not make any noiſe? - 

A. If I had ſeen any one, I would have called. 

Q. Then the truth is, you did not? 

A. I did exclaim, Good God! what ſhall I do, 
is there no one to help me.” I would have called 
out more vehemently and ſcreeched, if I had ſeen 
any one to aſſiſt me. 

Q. But the truth is, Madam, you did not 
ſcreech ? | 

A. I did not. 

Q. How far diſtant was the road? 

A. About 30 yards. 

Q. You don't ſay, that the priſoner deprived you 
of ſpeech, he did not knock you down ? 

A. He did not. He took me violently, and left 
me without power. 

Q. You ſaid he put you on your feet? 

A. He did; and pulled me violently above the 
head of the horſe. 

wks Some _ muſt have elapſed by your account, 


were you in the pit ? 
A. 1 1 * five or ſix minutes, while he was per- 
petrating his purpoſe. 


Q. a during all that time you never ſcreeched 
out ? 

A. I did not. 

Q. Pray, Madam, how was the horſe faſtened ? 
A. 1 do not know whether he was faſtened or not. 

Q. You ſpeak of violence, was much force uſed ? 

A. He uſed much force, fo as to effect his purpoſe, 
| he left me without power. 

Q You ſay you made no reſiſtance ? 

A. I ſtruggled as far as I was able. 


Q. Pray, Madam, was your habit, or IO cloaths 


" dirtied? 


A. Mr. 


= 


A. Mr. Lidwell ſhook my habit, when he put me 
on my feet. | 

Q Was there no obſervation. made upon your 
dreſs, when you returned to Oſberſtoun ? 

A. Nd, Sir. 

Q. Nor upon his? 

A. Not that I heard; I ſuppoſe the ay was clean, 
and that was the reaſon of it. 

Q. Did no perſon obſerve on your appearance, 
when you returned to Oſberſtown ? 

A. Nobody. I endeavoured to keep up eyery 
appearance. 

Q. Mr. Lidwell was in the room, when you par- 

| took of the ſnack? 

A. He was. 

Q. Youſaw him there? 

A. I did. 

Q. You had your eyes upon him ? 

A. Sometimes [ had. 

Q. You did not faint at that time F 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. You were not ſo much affected then' as you 

appeared to be to-day, at ſeeing him in the doek?. 

A. I could not help my emotions at ſeeing him. 

Q. Pray, Madam, when did you farſt take up the 
reſolution of proſecuting Mr. Lidwell? 

A. The wiſh came into my mind as ſoon as ever 
I ſpoke to Mr. Sutton. 

Q. It was he ſuggeſted the idea to you? © 

A. He ſald, With your aſhſtance, l will puniſh 
him;” and 1 ſaid I was very willing to do fo. 

Q You did not intend to tell Mr. Sutton? 

A. I did, but at firſt my mother diſſuaded me. 

Q. You knew if you * him it muſt de made 
public? 622 

A. I did not care. 

Q Why did you not complain at Olberſtown? 

A. I was afraid Mr, Lidwell might have run 

* 
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with me, and TI could not get home; he might have 
prevented my proſecuting him, 

Q. You did not tell the tranſaction to any of the 
family there ? 

A. It would- be no advantage to me to difturb the 
- family, and perhaps Miſs Lidwell would not believe 
me. 
Q. You were cheerful on the road to Portarling- 


ton? 


A. No, Sir. 

Q. Did you not ſing a * in the gig while re- 
turning with Miſs Lidwell ? 

A. 1did not. 

Q. Nora verſe of a ſong ? ? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. There was a ſervant attending you ? 

A. There was. 

Q. You cracked no joke with him ? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. Do you remember a Lady and Gentleman paſ- 
_ fing, and ſomething being ſaid about the wheel of 
the carriage being looſe ? 

A. I do. 

Q. What was it was ſaid ? 

A. The ſervant told the gentleman the wheel was 
looſe, and the gentleman anſwered him harſhly. 

Q. Was that all? 

A. It was, 

* You made no remark ? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. By virtue of your oath, Madam, di you not 
ſay, © Davy, ſee what you got for that,” or ne- 
thing like that? 

A. I did not. 

Q. Vou had determined not to tell Mr. Sutton of 
this tranſaction? 

A. I was determined when I got home, to tell 

my - 


oo 1 


my 8 firſt, and I was allo determined to- * 
Mr. Sutton. 
What time did you arrive at Glaſs-Houſe ? 

A About eight o'clock, 

Q. What time did you go to reſt ? 

A. Between ten and eleven. 

Q. How ſoon did you know of the return of the 
old complaint, as you thought it ? 

A. In about five days after. 

Q. You told Mr. Sutton of that before you men- 
tioned Mr, Lidwells conduct? 

A. No, I told him of Mr. Lidwell, before I men- 
tioned the complaint. 

Q. Did you tell your mother of the return of your 
complaint ? | 

A. 1 did not. 

. Did you ever tell her of it ? 

A I never told her till Mr. Sutton told her. 

Q. You ſay you told Mr, Sutton freely? 
F Q. What reaſon had you for telling him upen that 

ay? 

A. Becauſe he was going to dine with Mr. Lid- 
well that day. | 

Q Had he not aſked you ſomething about it, be- 
fore you told him ? 

A. He had not; I told him without his-aſking 
any thing. 

Q. Had not Mr. Sutton found himſelf diſordered. | 
before you told him ? 4 

A. I can't anſwer as to that. : 

Q. Had he not been talking to Dr. Blair upon the 
ſubject? 

A. I think it was the day before, that he was talk 
ing to Dr. Blair, as Mr. Sutton told me. 

Q. When did Mr. Sutton tell you fo? 

A. On Sunday, when I told him of Mr. Lidwell's 
conduct; he told me he had been ſpeaking to 
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Dr. Blair, and that he had found he was diſordered, 
and that he ſuppoſed I was as he was. 

Q. Had he not mentioned ſomething of it before 
that day ? 

A. e till Sunday. 

r. Sutton ſlept with you on n Saturda night ? 

2 He did. 1 8 * 

Q. Did he not betray ſome ſymptoms of diſcon- 
tent and paſſion ? 

A. I did not perceive any. | 

Q. Mr. Sutton might have contracted the diſorder 
by his own libertiniſm ? | 

A. I believe he was conſcious he had not. X 

Q. But you cannot undertake to anſwer for that ? 

A. If I could anſwer for any man, I believe he 


had no intercourſe with any woman but myſelf, ſince 


our marriage. 

Q. Did you make uſe of any particular expreſſion, 
when you found your huſband knew he had contract- 
ed a foul diſeaſe from you ? 

A. Idid not. 

Q. Such as that you muſt go to pot, or ſomebody's * 
life be ſacrificed? 

A. I did not. 

Q. No perſon ſaw the tranſaction in the ſand- pit? 

A. There did not. 

Q. You are certain that no perſon can be called, 
as to what paſſed there, but yourſelf? 

A. I am ſure of it. 

Then, Madam, you know you are ſwearing 
where you are ſafe from contradiction? | 
A. It would be a very ſhocking thing, if I could 
think of taking away any one's life, if I was not 

conſcious of my own innocence? 

Q. You feel that you are attacking this man's life. 
Do you not feel that it is a ſtruggle between his life 
and your own character? 


A. His 
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A. His behaviour was againſt my conſent, and 1 
think it more juſt he ſhould ſuffer than me. ö 
Qi. Had not your huſband an intention at firſt of 
bringing an action againſt Mr. Lidwell? 
A. He had not. | 

Q. Was it not debated among your family, whe- 
ther he ſhould bring an action of crim. con. or 
not ? . | | 

A. I never heard it. ö. 

Q You have ſeen the examinations which you 
ſwore ? 23 | 

A. Mr. Waddy gave me a copy of them. 

Q. Did any one ſpeak to you as you came into 
court, as to what you were to lay ? 

A. There did not. 

Q. Did no one ſay to you, Be firm, and go 
thro? with it, —all depends upon it?” 

4 No; I was deſired to be firm, and tell the 
truth. - pf 


[Here the examination of Mrs. Sutton cloſed, and 
ſhe was conducted out of court. It is to be obſerved 
that upon the application of Mr. Lidwell's counſd, 
all the witneſſes on both ſides werg ordered out of 
court, except the perſon under examination, in or- 
der that they might not hear each other's teſtimony.] 


Mrs. Naomie Reed, ſworn. 
Examined by Mr. Jonxsox. 


Q. You are the mother of Mrs. Sutton ? 
A. Yes, Sir. | 
Q. And the widow of Mr. Reed, who lived in 
the town of Wexford ? 
A. Yon.  - 
Q. He is dead ſome years? 
A. He is. 


* 
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Aa? } 
Q. Mrs. Sutton is your only child ? 


A. She 1s. [a 
Q. Where was ſhEeducated ? 
A. At home. 


Q. Where have you lived fince your daughter's 
marriage ? 

A. I have generally reſided with Mr. Sutton. 

Q. Upon what terms did Mr. and Mrs. Sutton 
appear to be ? | 

A. They always appeared to be a very happy 
couple. | 
Qi. Did you accompany Mrs. Sutton to Booterſ- 
| NES | | 

A. 1dd. - 

Q. Was Mr. Sutton's family intimate with Mr, 


Lidwell's? 


A. Very intimate. 

Q. Do you recollect Mrs. Sutton's going to Oſberſ- 
town upon a Saturday, in the month of September 
laſt ? 

A; 100. | 

Q. Did ſhe ſay any thing to you upon that occa- 
fion? | 

A. She told me ſhe believed her ſtay would be till 
about Wedneſday. 

Q, Do you know on what day ſhe did return ? 

A. She returned on the Monday evening, and we 


were greatly ſurprized to ſee her return ſo ſoon. 


Q. Whom did ſhe return with? 

A. With Miſs Lidwell in a gig, attended by a ſer- 
vant on horſeback. | 

Q. At what hour did ſhe return ? 

A. At about eight in the evening, 


Q In what diſpoſition did ſhe appear to be? 


A. Very low ſpirited and dejected ; ſhe went to 

bed between ten and eleven. 
Q. In what part of the houſe did . 5 
0 3 


A. At that tit N leg 
and Mrs, Sutton, | 

Q. Did your daugh 
to you that night? 

A. Not that night; 
breakfaſt, ſhe told me the had a moſt>mg 
ſtory to tell. She told me ſhe had gone out with Mr. 
Lidwell in a gig, to get ſome flour at the mills, and 
that on his return he drove her into a gravel pit, and 
did what he pleaſed, with her. 

Q. Did ſhe mentidn the injury committed ? 

A. She ſaid, he violated her perſon, 

Q. Did you give your danghter any advice upon 
this occaſion? 

A. I urged her in the moſt ſolemn manner, for the 
ſake of herſelf and her children, to keep the' matter 

a ſecret from her huſband to the day of her death, 
fearing, if ſhe told him, he would forſake her and 
her children, fire at Mr. Lidwell, and perhaps loſe 
his own life. 

Qi Did your daughter acquieſce in your advice ? 

A. She promiſed me ſhe would not tell him. 

Q. What was the appearance of your daughter at 
this time ? 

A. It was moſt melancholy and diſtreſſing. 

Q. How long did — ray continue r 

A. Until they left Portarlin = a 

Q. Did they tell you 12 Sly were going ? 

A. They told me, they were going to Galway, 
but I find ſince, that they went to Wexford. 

Q. Did your daughter tell you, that ſhe would 
diſcloſe the matter to her huſband ? | 

A. She did not. 

Q. You had recommended filence to her ? 

A. I had earneſtly preſſed her to be ſilent. 

Q. Did you ever tee any thing in the condud of 
your daughter, to make you regret the pains you 
had taken in her — pe 


% 


th, | 
A. I did not. 


Q. Did you ever obſerve any thing of levity i in her 
conduct towards men? 

A. I never did, of all women in the world. 

Q.. Did you obſetve,any thing ACTS in her 
conduct towards Mr. Lidwel| ? 

A. I never did. 

Q. Did you obſerve any thing atlas in his 
conduct towards her ? 

A. By no means. 

Q. Do you know Miſs O'Grady ? 

A. I ds, ſhe is ſiſter to Mr. Lidwell's wife. 

Q She was intimate with your family. 

A. She was. 

Q. Do you recolle&t the particular expreſſions you 
made uſe of io your daughter, when you recom- 
mended to her to be filent ? 

A. I begged and entreated of her for the Jove of 
God Almighty, not to tell her buſband. 

Q. Could you obſerve from her behaviour, what 

| her ſenſations were ? 

A. Her behaviour ſhewed much ſorrow and arief ; 
ſhe was conſtantly crying when we were together ? 


Croſs Enamined. By Mr. O'Gzavy. | , 


Q Your daughter has frequently talked over this 
melancholy ſtory with you? _ 

A f her 

Q. She ſpoke to you upon the evening o re- 
turn from — 48 : 

A. She did, but not upon this ſubject | 

Q. You ſaid ſhe appeared very melancholy that 

evening s 
A. She did. 
Q. Lou did not aſk her the reaſon of it? 


A. I did not. | 
| Q. You 


..... tn a ann 
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Q. You did not obſerve. any thing unuſual in her 
dreſs? 

A. Idid not. 1 if 

Q. She came into the houſe, in appearance a9 1 
W had happened? N 

A. She did. 

Q. She ſeemed eaſy in herſelf? 

A. She ſeemed quiet, but was fad, — 

Q. Who went to bed firſt that evening? 

A. I did. 


Q. Mr. Sutton did not go to * for ſome tw 


after? 


A. He did ſoon after. | 

Q. What room were the beds in? 

A. In the parlour ? 

Q. Did Mr. Sutton remain in the parlour while 
you were going to bed ? 

A. No, he went out to give me an opportunity of 
going to bed, 

Q. Mrs. Sutton remained in the room that timof 

A. She did. | 

Q. And ſaid nothing ? Wo | 

A. Nothing particular: ſhe went to bed * after | 
me, ſome ſhort time before Mr. Sutton returned. 

Q. Who got up firſt in the Arm: te 

A. I da not recollet}. 42 

Q. Did you riſe early? 

A. Wee time before break - 
faſt. 

Q. Mrs. Sutton eat breakfaſt with you? 

A. She did ; but was very low in herſelf all that 
morning. 

Q. Mr. Sutton did not perceive any thing parti- 
cular in her manner ? 

A. I believe not. 

Q. How ſoon did your daughter tell you of the 
tranſaction? 
A. Immediately after breakfaſt. 


Q. Has 


* 
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Q. Has any one ever told you to be particular as 
to the day ? 


A. Nobody. 

Q. Don't you believg Mr. Sutton would have been 
diſſatisfied with your daughter, if he thought ſhe 
—— to an intercourſe with Mr. Lidwell ? 

A. I do. 

Q. Doyou not believe he would immediately quit 


her? 
A. I do; but I believe he would continue to live 
wich her, if he thought it was committed by force. 
Q. Mrs. Sutton invited ſome company after ſhe 
told you of this matter ? 
A. It was Mr. Sutton's wiſh to have company be- 
fore he left the country. 
Q. Do you not believe that Mrs. Sutton invited 
the company 
A. She aſked ſome of the company, by her huſ- 
band's deſire. 
Q. Did you, yourſelf, aſk any of the company ? 
A. I did not. 
Q. Did you hear of your daughter's illneſs return- 
upon her ? 
A. Never, till Mr. Sutton told me of it. 
Q. Did Mrs, Sutton never tell you of it ? 
2 A. Never, until after Mr, Sutton had told me 
it. 
Q. It was in the year 1999, that Mrs. Sutton had 
the weakneſs for which ſhe went to bathe ? | 
A. It was. 
Q. Did you not hear of her ilineſs renn ? 
A. Not till after their return from Dublin, when 
Mr. Sutton told me. 
Q. Did ſhe tell you that Mr. Lidwell had offered 
her any other freedom ? 
A. She did not. 
Q. Do you conſider it a freedom for him to put 
his arm — her waiſt? 24 
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J conſider a friend might do it. 
And preſs her to his boſom? _ 
That might depend upon their acquaintance. 
Q. Should you think throwing a lady upon her 
knees an impropriety? 
A. I ſhould, 


Q. Who filled out the tea that evening ? 

A. I can't tell, 

Q Mig Lidwell might have done it? 

A. To be ſure ſhe might, without my knowing it; 
] was at cards, 


Examined by the Curt. 


Q Have you often ſpoke to your daughter upon 
the ſubje& ? 
A. y; almoſt every day. 
Q In manner did ſhe expreſs herſelf con- 


2 that Mr. Lidwell had uſed her ſo ill, 
ry was ſo ſhocked, that ſhe would not care if 
loſt her life. | 
. * examinations relative to this matter? 


. My. Sutton told me fo, when hoc from 


[Here 
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[Here a card was ſhewn to the witneſs, which, ſhe 
ſaid, ſhe believed was Mrs. Sutton 1 ] 


Jacob Kuulla, Eſq. 
Examined by Mr. Ribogwav. 


Q. You are the huſband of Mrs. Sutton? 
A. 1 am. 
2 How long have you been married ? 
. Seven years next May. 
E Upon what terms have you and Mrs. Sutton 
lived during that time? 
A. We lived as happy as any couple, I ſuppoſe, 


in the univerſe. 

Q. At what wn did you go to the nn 
of Portarlington 

A. In coi 1798. 

Q. Did you become acquainted with the priſoner? 
A. I did: the greateſt intimacy poſſible ſubſift- 

ed between us. 

Q What opinion did you entertain of Mr. Lid- 
well ? 

A. Sir, my opinion of him was ſuch, that -if [ 
had been baſe enough to commit an act, for which the 
laws of my country would have ſentenced me to 
Botany Bay, I ſhould have conſidered that man 
(pornting to the priſoner) as the beſt protector with 
whom to leave my wife and children. 

Q. Do you recolle& your going to Dublin in the 
ſummer of 1798 ? 

A. Ido; I went to Dublin in July 1798. 

Q Who accompanied you ? 

A. Mr. Lidwell, Mr. Carey, and Mrs, Sutton, / 

Q. Where did you lodge? 

!. A. Weſlept the firſt night at Cope-ſtreet hotel, 
and next day we took lodgings in Grafton-ſtreet? 
| Q. Did you all lodge in the ſame houſe ? 


We 
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A. We did. © kept the meſs-book, and Mr. Lid- 
well and Mr. Carey each paid a third. 

Q. What occaſioned, your going to Dublin at that 
time ? 

A. I was appointed by the Portnahinch cavalry to 
buy cloathing, and I was detained ſome days in get- 
ting it. Mrs. Sutton had a bad tooth, and PEE 
a wiſh to go to Dublin. 

Q. In what manner did you travel ? 

A. Mr. Lidwell 'drove Mrs. Sutton in a 883 Mr. 
Carey and I rode. 

Q. In what manner did you return? 

A. In the ſame way ? 

Q. What kind o weather had you * yout 
return ? 

A. The morning was bluſtery, and the evening 
was very wet. 

Q. Do you recollect the circumſtance of a ſeat in 
a carriage having been offered to Mrs. Sutton? 

A. Ido; and it was refuſed by my defire. 

3 When did Mrs. Sutton go to the ane 

A. On the 15th of May 1799. 

Q For what purpoſe did ſhe e go there? 1. n 

A. On account of an ilineſs, for which ſhe had 
2 the ſalt· water an effectual remedy three years 
before. 

i Q While ſhe was at the falt-water did you viſit 
er 

A. I went up to ſee her every fortnight or three 
weeks. 


= you know whether Mr. Lidwell riſted 


A. I know he went there once, and another dene 
he accompanied me in a hack from Dublin, but re- 
fuſed to go into the houſe, - 

Q. Do you recollect Mrs. Sutton's going 0 Of 
berſtown? 

A. I do. 


Q. Was 
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Q. Was that viſit with your knowledge ? 
A. It was. 


Q. And with your conſent, I preſume? 


A. It was. 
* Do you recollect what ftay ſhe intended to 
e. 
wh 1 _ = how long ſhe would 2 2 ſhe 
till Wedneſday, or I ma on | 
4. When did hy enn? 1298 _ 
A. On Monday evening about eight o'clock. 
Q. Did you find any alteration in her temper or 
diſpoſition after this ? | 
A. A very great one. Ev night, when I went 
to bed, I found her crying 71 aſked her, Sally, 
my heart, what's the matter with you ?” to. which 
ſhe would reply, ſhe feared her mother was dying. 
Q. Do you recolle& Dr. Blair's viſiting you on & 
Sunday morning ? | 
A. Ido. Thad defired him on Saturday to come 
and fee Mrs. Read and Mrs. Sutton; I had dined 
with him that ＋ at Dr. Clarke's. In the courſe of 


the evening I found very extraordinary ſymptoms, 


and I ſaid to them, if I had connexion with woman- 
_— except my wife, I would ſwear I was diforder- 
ed, ſaid, it was nothing, it was the effect 
of . ſtrain, and I reſted contented. 

Q. After this declaration by Dr. Blair, did you 


think yourſelf diſordered ? 


A. I did not. 
Q. Did Dr. Blair come in the morning ? 


- tis; He did. 
Q. Did any thing E pal between you and Dr. Blair 
er breakfaſt, I ſaid, We ſhall meet in 


Mr. Lidw 
N 


town, as | intend to dine with Lidwell to-day.” | 
Q. Mr. Lidwell had by this time returned from 


own ? 


A. Hy he came to the fair of Portarlington. 
7 | Q. Why 
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. .Q. Why did you deſire Dr. Blair to call upon you ? 

A. To ſee Mrs. Reed, who I thought was unwell; 
and Mrs. Sutton was in a moſt melancholy ſtate; J 
often found the pillow wet with her tears. ho 

Q. Did any thing particular happen after Dr. Blaic 
eſt you... | | 

A. Immediately after he went away, I was at my 
deſk in the parbour; Mrs. Sutton came to me much 
apitated; I aſked her, what was the matter? ſhe 
ſaid, ſhe had a circumſtance to tell me, but was 
afraid of her life. My God, ſaid I, what have you 
to tell me? Oh,“ ſays ſhe, © I am afraid. You 
muſt promiſe not to lgave me.” I promiſed her 
faithfully I would not ; ho then took me to the gar- 
den, and on the way ſhe burſt into a flood of tears, 
and ſaid, that villain, Lidwell, drove me into a 
ſand-pit, (or gravel-pit, I don't recolle& which,) * 
and did what he liked.” My mind was fo confuſed, 
I walked up and down the garden for ſome time, 
and then told her, I would like her better than ever 
for telling.me. 3 RL | | 

Q. Did any further converſation paſs between you 
and Mrs. Sutton in the garden? 

A. After we had walked up and down very much 
agitated, I ſaid to her, With your aſſiſtance, Pll 
be ſatisfied.” 

Q. Did ſhe make any reply? 

A. She ſaid, © Fhere's nothing to do to puniſh 
him, but I will do, think of the villain wanting me 
to forſake you, and my four children, and my mo- 


. ther, and go live with him.” I then aſked her, did ſhe 
» find any difference in her health for ſome days paſt. 
| No, my heart,” replied ſne, nothing extraordinary; 
1 
| I have got a return of my old complaint from m 
n diſtreſs.” No,“ ſaid 1, * he has diſordered you, 
and you have diſordered me.“ 
n. Q. Was this the firſt time you ſuſped ed you were 
y diſordered ? 


1 A. It 
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A. It was. I had perceived ſome ſymptom on 
Saturday, but thought nothing of it till this time. 

Q. Did Mrs. Sutton mention any further particu- 
lars reſpecting Mr. Lidwell's conduct while ſhe was 
at Oſberſtown? 

A. She told me he had offered her ſome rudeneſs 
on the Saturday before. 

Q. Did ſhe mention this to you at the ſame time 
that ſhe diſcloſed the tranſaction? 

A. Onthe very fame day. 

Q. Have you ſeen the ſand-pit ? 

A. I have; I brought Mrs. Sutton there twice; 
the laſt time was laſt Thu 

Q.: Whereabouts is it ſituated ? 

A. It is on the road from Johnſtown to Sallins, 
on the hill, about half a mile from Mr. Hendrick's 
houſe. 

Q. Upon which fide of the road? 

A. On the left-hand fide of the road. 

Q. What diſtance is it from the road? _ 

A. The end of it is about 50 yards from the road. 

Q. Is it deep? 

A. Part of it is deep. When I ſtood in it, tho? I 
am a. tall man, I could not fee any houſe, not even 
the paper-mills. 

Q. Were informations ſworn gain the priſoner ? 

A. Not immediately. 

Q. Why ſlo? 

A. I intended firſt to go up to Dublin to Mr. Wad- 
dy; but I afterwards thought it right to go to her 
friends. 

Q. Did you go any where in conſequence of this 
reſolution ? 

A. We went immediately to the town of Wex- 

ford. 
. What was determined upon after conſulting 
willTher friends? Ay 
„It 
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A. It was determined by me and her friends to 
proſecute the priſoner. 

Q. Had you any intention of ges an action 
for damages? 

A. Never. 

Q. Where did you go to from Wexford ? 

A. I went to ſee my brother, and from thence to 
Dublin on Sunday, and the examinations were 
{worn on Monday. 

Q. How ſoon did you return to Portarlington ? 

A. I returned on Tueſday with the warrant. 

5h Had you any converſation with Mrs. Reed on 
this ſubject ? 

A. I had after my return to Portarlington. 

Q. Had you any converſation with her before you 
left Glaſs-Houſe for the co. of Wexford ? 

A. I had not. 

Q. Did you communicate to her your intention 
of going to Wexford ? 

A. I did not. My wife defired me not. When I 
returned I found two ladies with her; as ſoon as they 
were gone, I told Mrs, Reed, that I was in full pol- 
ſeſſion of the affair, and had the warrant * 
Lidwell. 


Croſs Exammed. By Mr. BARRINGTON. 


Q. You have 3 in the habit of —_ to 
Mrs. Sutton upon this buſineſs ? 

A. I have. 

Q. You knew what ſhe would ſay ? 

A. I believe 1 did. 

She ſwore two examinations? 

A. She did. 

Q. You have often read them ? 

A. Never, fince they wee lodged with Judge 
Downes. 

Q. You muſt feel tv at it would be very unpleaſant 

to 
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to have any contradiction between your teſtimony 
and Mrs. Sutton's? 

A. Nothing more unpleaſant. 

Q. You heard the purport of the two informations? 

A. I never heard particularly the purport of the 
ſecond information. 

Q. What diſtance did you ſay the ſand-pit was 
from the mills? 

A. The neareſt road, it is about a mile and quar- 
ter from the mills, 

Q. You could ſee it eaſily from the road? 

A. No, indeed. Mrs. Sutton had great difficulty 
in finding it out; we traverſed the roads for ſome 
time, and at laſt found it: it anſwered her account 
exactly. 

Q. Is there not ſome houſe near it? 

A. The neareſt cabins are about a quarter of a 
mile. 

Q. When you firſt went to Dublin, it was to pur- 
chaſe cloathing for the yeomanry ? 

A. It was, 

Q. Mrs. Sutton had no neceſſity for going at that 
time? 

A. It was intended ſhe ſhould not go; but 
on account of a bad tooth, ſhe' mentioned a wiſh to 
go to Mr. Hudſon. 

Q. And yet when you arrived in Dublin, you did 
not go to Mr. Hudſon ? 

A. We did. 

Q. How did it happen then that nothing was 
done ? 

A. I left her there ſome minutes, and returned ; 
Mr. Hudſon thought it dangerous to meddle with 
her teeth, as ſhe was pregnant, and got into hy(- 
terics and convulſions, he adviſed that nothing 
ſhould be then done to them. 

Q. You remained in Dublin after this? 

A. About five days. 

Q. Had 
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Q. Had not Mr. Lidwell been confined in the 


gout for ſome time, previous to Mrs. Sutton's going 
to Oſberſtown ? 


A. He had for five or ſix weeks, 

Q. You have yourſelf indulged in gallantry ? 

A, I am poſitive 1 never knew any woman theſe 
five years, but my wife. 

Q. Where were you when ſhe returned from Oſ- 
berſtown ? 

A. I met her and Miſs Lidwell at the gate. 

Q. You, at that time, did not obſerve her to be in 
a melancholy ſtate ? 


A. I did not. I paid more attention to Miſs 2 
well than to her. 


Q Was Mrs. Reed * when Mrs. Sutton was at 
Oſberſtown ? | 
A. She was not, 
Q. Did not Dr. Blair attend her at that time? 
A. He did not, 
Q. Mrs. Reed's death would not be an unpleaſant 
circumſtance in a pecuniary way ? 
A. I ſhould be ſorry any thing happened to her. 
Q. She has a comfortable jointure, has ſhe not ? 
A. She has; but ſhe has other children, and di- 
vides her property. 
Q. Did not you tell Dr. Blair you had a connexion 
with ſome woman ? 
A. I did not. 
Q. Did you not mention ſomething of the harveſt 
women? 
A. I did not. 
Q. Was it not ſomething of that kind that led you 
to ſuſpect the diſorder ? 
A. It was not. I would not have ſuppoſed it was 
that diſorder in any courſe of time, without the diſ- 
covery of the tranſaction. 
Qi. Do you recollect Mrs. Sutton's telling you 
ſome dream ſhe had about Mr. Lidwell? 


A. I 
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A. Ido not. 

Q. Did you ever mention ſuch a thing in joke or 
earneſt ? 

A. I never did. 

Q When you returned from Dublin, after the 
informations were ſworn, did not Mr. Lidwell call 
to ſee you? 

A. The day after my return he called upon me. 
> Were you not invited to dine with him that 
y? | | 

A. I was aſked to dine with him that day. 

Q. Why was not the warrant executed at that 
time ? 

A. I waited the arrival of my brother z I would 
not truſt it to any one elſe. 

Q. Was any part of Mrs. Sutton's evidence re- 
ported to you before you came upon the table ? 

A. It was not: but I was told ſhe was perfectly 
conſiſtent. 

Q. Did you give her any directions about her 
evidence? 

A. None but theſe: I bid her be firm, tell the 
truth, and fear no man. 


Joſhua Sutton, Eq. 
Examined by Mr. Moore. 


2 u are brother to Mr. Jacob Sutton? 


pep 


* recollect going to Portarlington laſt 
year, and upon what occaſion ? 

A. 1 went there in the month of October, in con- 
ſequence of a letter I received from my brother, that 
he had a warrant againſt the priſoner. 

Q. The priſoner was 5 under that war- 
rant? 


A. Ne was. 
Q. Did 


= had done. 
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Q. Did you hear him ſay any thing upon that oc- 
caſion ? 

A. WhilſtI was guarding him in a room, he ſaid 
to me, © Sir, if you and your brother will liſten to 
me diſpaſſionately, 1 would prove to you, in a few 
minutes, by the teſtimony of phyſicians, that it was 
impoſſible for me to commit the act.“ The priſoner 
alſo ſaid, * he had not knowledge of his wife for ſe- 
veral years, that he had phyſicians attending him for 
a dreadful gleet, which totally debilitated him.” I 
replied to him, * You, villain, if there was any thing 
neceſſary to convince me, it is what you have men- 
tioned ; you have communicated your diſorder to 
Mrs. Sutton, and ſhe to her huſband.” 

Q. What kind of woman was Mrs. Sutton in her 
behaviour ? 8 

A. A very properly behaved young woman; her 
habits were retired, and ſhe had not much know- 
ledge of the world. | 
, S Upon what terms did Mr. and Mrs. Sutton 
ive 

A. I did not ſuppoſe there could be a more happy 
couple. 


Croſs Examined. By Mr. Me. Na luv. 


Q. You were not very tranquil in your mind at the 
time you arreſted this gentleman ? 
A. I was not. I was irritated at hearing what he 


Q. Then you were not diſpoſed to give him a pa- 
tient hearing? * 

A. I certainly would give him a temperate hear - 
ing. 3 

0 And as a ſpecimen of your temper and your 
humanity, you called him“ a villain!“ 

A. I called him a villain, when he ſaid he had a 
gleet, which diſabled him. 

Q. Did 
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Q. Did Mrs. Sutton communicate any particulars 
of this tranſaction to you? 

A. She did not, 

Q. Of whoſe underſtanding haye you the better 
opinion'; your brother's or your own ? 

A. Ithink he is wiſer than I am, 

Q. You probably know what a gleet is? 

A. Ido: I have had ſeveral. 

Q. Is not the effect of a gleet to debilitate a man? 

A. I never was debilitated by them. 

Q At the time of the converſation you mention 
with the priſoner, did he not beg to have Dr. Blair 
ſent for? 

A. Mr. Lidwell wanted to know it he could have 
Dr.' Blair. 

Q. And in your humanity he was refuſed ? 

A. No: Dr. Blair was brought into the room. 

Q. What paſſed aſterwards ? by 

A, ora the room, not thinking it Pong to re- 
' main, 

Do you not think that an acquittal of the pri- 
ſoner will affect the honour of your family ? 

A. I do. 

Q. And that a conviction will clear the character 
of Mrs. Sutton? 

A. It will. 

Q. You heard Mrs. Sutton ſay, flie did not ſtrug- 
gle, nor cry out? 

A. 1 dd. 

Q. You are an athletic man, much younger, and 
Gronger than the priſoner, and have had connections, 
by your own confeſſion, with women. Now, on your 
oath, Sir, might not any of thole women have pre- 
vented ſuch connexion had they ſtruggled? or had 
they cried ont? 

A. I can't tell, for I never met a woman that was 
not as wiiling as mylelf. 

Q. Then the priſoner * have met in the Lady 
who 
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who proſecutes, a woman as willing as himſelfꝰ— 
I won't preſs the queſtion, you can't ſwear the '<bn- 
way? LT | | 
. I cannot. 

G. Then Sir, all you can ay on tie eds 
trying, is this, that you heard from your brother, 
that he heard from his wife, thoſe circumſtances 


which the jury have heard from you? 1 
A. Certainly. e 


Mrs. aa coy ave > 
Q. You are the wife of the Rt. Hon. G | 


Ogle ? 
A. Jam. 


— 


Q. Do you SME Mrs. Sutton ? F 

&. Ye: PEI , 
Q. Where did you know her firſt? . 
A. In Wexford: -- - 3 
Q. How long have you known her ? 
A. Since ſhe was an infant. 
Q. What was her conduct and debewiem BE 
A. A moſt innocent girl, and the beſt conducted 

in every particular, 


Croſs Examined. By Mr. MonTGoMzxy, 


Q You have not known much of this lady, ſince 
her marriage ? 
A. Not ſo much as before, bit 1 hive blanffef 


her. 
Richard Neville, Eſq. 
Examined by Mr. RipGewar. 
Q. Do you know Mrs. Sutton? 
*% I A.I 


r ö 
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| 5 How long have you known her? | 

I knew her when ſhe was Miſs Reed, moſily 
ſince ſhe was born ? 

What was her conduct and behaviour? 4 

I always. heard ſhe was n well be- 
baſed and well condu Red. | 


can Examined By Mr. BARRINGTON. .. 


Q. Have you known much of her ſince her mar- 
riage ? 


A. Not much, but may have ſeen her. 


| Mrs. Elizabeth Sutton. 
Examined by Mr. Jonxson. 


Q. You are the mother of Mr. Sutton ? 

A. I am. 

Q. How long have you known, his viſt, Mrs. 
Sutton ? | 

A. Since ſhe was eight years ald. 

— Then of courſe you had frequent e. 
lies of obſęruing her conduct? | 

A. I certamly had. 


Q. How did ſhe conduct herſelf ? 
A. In every particular with the greateſt propriety, 


and what one would wiſh from the neareſt relative. 


a, What das been her character ſince ber mar- 


rage! 
Ol the moſt delightful, innocent character. 
. Have you obſerved whether ſhe indulged in 
w_ kind of he re With men? 
the reverſe. 


Croſs 


__ > 


TS 
924. 
Groſs Examined. By Mr. Esrinaaas. 


Q. Have you been much in this Lady': 8 company 
fince May n ? 


A. I have not. I have been in England. 


Q. Were you with your fon and his fainily | in 
Portarlington ? | 
A. I was not. 


Q. Then y; had no opportunity of obleningher 
conduct in that town? 20 


A. I had not. 


Q. For the laft two years you had n no opportiniy 
of knowing her conduct. 


A. No, except from charaQter. 
[Here the evidence for the proſecution cloſed.] 8 


The Prifoner was called upon for his defence; and 
he was aſked, whether he wiſhed to ſay any thing; 
or leave his defence to his counſel ? | 


Priſoner. My Lord, I thank you, I will leave my 
defence to my counſel. „ 


p K FHN e 
Mrs. Mary Grady. 8 


's Li 


3 


Examined by Mr. Cui an, 


Q. You are the priſoner's daughter? 
A. Yes. | 
Me lived with him in September, On”, 
and November laſt ? 
A. Yes. 
+ Q You have been ſince married? 
. I have. 


& Your 


— — yy . CO —_ RI" — — — 


by ſte 
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Q. Your father in N laft was my ill in 
the gout ? 4. 

A. He had been confines for ſeveral veckd. in 
a violent fit of the gout, from 8th Augult to latter 
end of September ; in all about five or fix Weeks. 

Q. In what ſtate was he after his recovery ? 

A. I never ſaw him after a fit fo weak in his 
limbs. i ä 

Q. Was he ſubject to that complaint ? 

A. He was very ſubject to. the gout. 

Mrs. Sutton, 1 9 was invited to 
Oſberſtown? 

A. Mrs. Sutton had been aſked by Mrs. Lidwell, 
on account of her expreſſing, a wiſh to ſee it; we 
had ſcarcely any furniture there: Mrs. Sutton left 
Portarlington with me, with a fixed reſolution io re- 
turn on Monday. EST 

Q. Did you hear her ſay ſo ? | 

A. She expreſled that reſolution i in my preſence i in 
. | 

Q. Had Mr. Lidwell gone to Oiberſtown. before 
you and Mrs. Sutton went there ?. | 

A. Mr. Lidwell and Mrs. Lidwell Had gone to 
Oſberſtown the day before. 

Q. Do you recollect in: what ſtate ol health your 
father was at that time ? 

A. I never {aw any thing fo infirm as he was the 
day we got to Oſberſtown ; when we walked (ut, he 
was ſo weak he could. not walk without the aſſiſtance 
of. my arm and Mrs, Sutton's, which ſhe offered him. 

Q. Did you all ceturn to the houſe together alder 
your walk. 

A. 1zeturned in conſequence. of wetting my feet, 
ng into the water, from my father's weak- 
neſs in helping me over a ſtream 3 I returned by 
Mrs. Sutton's deſire. 

Q. At what time did Mrs. Salton and Mr. Lid- 
well return? 


A. Mrs. 
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- A. Mrs. Sutton and Mr. Lid well returned io about 
half an hour; tea was ready. 

Q. Did you obſerve Mrs. Sutton's appearance on 
her return? 

A. I did. 

Q. Did you ſee any thing 3 | 

A. I ſaw nothing particular in it, nl juſt 28 on 
former occaſions. 

Q. Were they alone together for any time after? 

A. I left the room about domeſtic buſinels; when 
I returned, I found no one in the parlour but Mrs. 
2 and my father, for my mother had 73, or 


woe How did you ſpend Sunday? 

A. We went to church. 15 * 

Q. In what manner? 

A. Mrs. Sutton, my mother, and I went in we 
chaiſe, and Mr. Lidwell on horſeback. © 

Q. Did you all return at the ſame time?” 

A. No; Mr. Lidwell remained in Naas; ve went 
do drive after chütch. 

Q. Did you on that day hear Mts. Sutton ſay any 

about returning to Portarlington ? 

A. I heard Mrs. Sutton ſay, ſhe would return to 
Portarlington next day, according to her ofiginal j in- 
tention. 

Q. Do you recollect any converſation next day 
about the purchaſe of ſome flour ? 

A. Mrs. Sutton ſaid, ſhe wanted to bey half a 
ſtone of flour, and faid ſhe believed Mr. Montgo- 
mery's was the beſt place | 

Q. Was it agreed to go there ? * | 

A. We propoſed to walk to the mill, but Mes. 
Sutton feared-to get wet in her feet. | 

Q. What was done in conſequence? | 

A. My father propoſed to go inthe gig, and pro- 
poſed. that I ſhould drive, which | declined to do do, 
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having twenty miles to drive that day, and thinking 
it would fatigue me too much. - 

Q. Did you decline this in the hearing oe; Mrs. 
Sutton? 

A. I did; ſhe heard me. 

Q. Did you ſee your father and Mrs. Sutton rear 
from the mills? 

A. I did. 

'Q. Had they any flour with them when ep re- 
turned / 

A. They brought no flour; I aſked Mrs. Sutton 
why, and ſhe faid, my father would not give her 
the trouble of ſtanding up in the gig, to have i it * 
in the well, - 

Q. Did you happen to ſec who firſt got out of the 

g? 

1 A. I was fitting by the fire in the breakfaſt room, 
when I ſaw the gig return, and I went to the hall 
door. Mrs. Sutton got out firſt, and aflified Mr. 
Lidwell with her arm, and a ſervant alſo aſſiſted 
him; ſhe had got out at the oppoſite fide from the 
door, came round to the ſide next the door, and a(- 
ited him by turning her ſhoulder for n to lean 


"Q Did you perceive any aheration 4 in Mes. Sut- 
ton ? 

A. I did not perceive the ſmalleſt alteration in her 
dreſs, nor the (malleſt in her countenance. ; 

Q. Do you recollect whether any refreſhment was 
prepared: | 

A. My mother had a ſnack prepared for us. 

Q. Had you any converſation with Mrs. Sutton 
reſpecting the jaunt ? 

A. I aſked Mrs. Sutton how far ſhe went ; he an- 
ſwered, ſhe did not know the roads, but ſhe hes a 
very pleaſant jaunt, - 

Q Did Mrs, Sutton partake of the adh? a. g 
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A. N heartier; ſhe drank three 
or four glaſſes of wine. 
Do you recollect the manner in which Dlaw 
Sut on took leave? 

A. My father and mother accompanied: us't9 the 
dari Mrs, Sutton ſhook hands il, and wx: > en 
ather on going away. 

Q. Did ſhe do that willingly, or otherniſe?. on 

A. Perfe&ly willingly. 


Q How th Mes Sun appear v you dase 


journe 
2 ſaw her mote chearfuly the was juſh as 
I 125 always ſeen her. 

Q Hed you any attendant upon that 9 7 
A. We were attended by a ſervant of my bauer 
QQ. What is his name? 

A. David Fitzgerald. 

Q. Had you told him the ue ven would return 
to Portarlington? 

A. I told him, and every ſervant i in the houſe, - 
leaving Portarlington, we would return on Mqn 

Q. Do you — any Panicular incident. 


pening-on the road 

A, 1 remember. AXE a vs 
man and lady going by, and deſirin 
tell them, the wheel was in danger; they took no 
notice, and Mrs. Sutton, on the ſervant's return, told 
him, he got way Sy by telling wham. and he might 
have ſtaid where he was. 

e either you or Mrs. Sutton ling a ag our 
og 


e journey ? 
A. Mrs. Sutton ſung ſeveral 


with 4 ade 


n tune, or did he lang the: 


words 
A. She ſung the words of two or three ſongs, to 
amuſe us both on _ 7 
As you arrived at your bu. 
what converſation paſſed between you. x 


g the ſervant to 


— — ——— * 
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A. Laſlced her to dine; ſhe declined it, not know- 
. huſband and Mrs, Reed were gone to 
the county" of Galway. I then drove on, to enquire 
at our own houſe ; the ſervants told us, Mr. Sutton 
Mrs. Reed were at home; I then aſked her to 
as ſhe had no excuſe, but ſhe e and 
ſaid it was too late. 

3 foon after that evening did you ſee Mrs. 

? 

A. I ſaw Mrs. Sutton the evening after at Glaſs 
Houle, with Mr. Sutton and Mrs. Reed. 

: Q How were you received? -  - 

A. I was received cordially and friendly tel. 

Did Mirs. Reed manifeſt any ee in her 
behaviour towards you? 

A. 1 obſerved no difference in Mrs. Reed's befia- 
viour ? 

Q:: At what hour were you there? e 

A. It was in the evening, about ſix or ſeven, ve 
drank tea there, and ſiaid lil about nine. 

Q. Do you recollect any thing ſaid by Mea. Sutton 
in ahe/courle of the evening? 

A. Mrs. Sutton ſaid, ſhe was glad we came, as 
ſne had a note written to aſk me and ea to 
dine the next day, or any day we would Pe” 

Q. Did you ſee the note? | 
A. She gave me the note in her own king 
Did you accept of the invitation, 

A. I did not accept the invitation imm 

MW you agree to dine with her upon any fa | 
tare day ? | 

A. The Saturday following was the firſt day I was 

and I dined there in the family way. 

Q. . What was the conduct of Mrs. Sutton and * 
family towards youf 

A. Their behaviour was as fendiy as dete. 

Q Dp you' recolleẽt Mrs. Sutton's having: ome 
company after this time ? | 4 
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A. I heard her ſpeak of an intended invitation to 
Colonel Warburton's family, and ſhe ſaid ſhe would 
bring me with her to Garryhinch to aſk them. 

Q Do you know at whoſe inſtance this company 
was invited? ' 

A. Mr. Sutton told me it was a party of Mrs, Sut- 
ton's own making. 2 

Q. Did Mrs. Sutton go to Garryhinch for the pur- 
poſe you mentioned? 

A. Mrs. Sutton went to Garry hinch to fix the day, 
and Monday was fixed; I was one of the company. 
Q. How did Mrs. Sutton appear during the even- 
ing? 3s | 12 
A. She was juſt as chearful as ever I had ſeen her. 
Mrs, Sutton, on my driving up to the door, came out 
to me, and brought me into the dining room to adjuſt 
my dreſs, and walked with me to the drawing-room, 
leaning on my arm. | 

Q. Was there much company? 

A. There was a good deal of company. 

Q. Do you recolle& whether Mrs. Sutton borrow- 
ed any articles from your houſe for the evening ? 

A. Mrs. Sutton, as uſual, borrowed every thing 
ſhe wanted from Mr. Lidwell, and a ſervant to at- 
tend; he was the ſervant who attended us from Oſ- 
berſtown. e 

Q_ Was any thing ſaid reſpecting Mr. Lidwell at 
this time ? 

A. I expected my father and mother home the day 
before Mr. Sutton called on me, and on my telling 
him ſo, Mr. Sutton faid, there were places at the ta- 
ble, and he was ſure his friend would not ſtand on 
ceremony. 5 

Q. Did you obſerve any alteration in Mrs. Sutton's 
behaviour? 

A. I never obſerved any alteration whatever in her 


2 


„ 


. 
97 "Craft Rua By Mr. PLUNKET. 


Q. Yon know, Madam, that your father is on trial 
for his life? | 

A. I do, Sir. 5 

Q. Did you ever mention yet the circumſtances 
you have now detailed, upon any former occaſion ? 

A. I never mentioned the circumſtances, but where | 
it was neceſſa 
1 Q Pray, Madan, when did you mention them 
alt ? 

A. I can't ſay when I did fo laft; it's ſo long ago 
ſince 1 gave the notes, I can't remember. 

2. You took notes of the particular err 


which you have mentioned in the courſe of f your evi- 
dence? 


A. I did. 
Q. When did you firſt hear of any is ce 
againſt your father r ing this buſtnek ? 


A. There was no charge made againſt my father 
for three weeks after Mrs. Sutton had been at Oſberſ- 
town, 

Q. It was, of courſe, Madam, a matter of much 
ſurpriſe to you? 

A. I never experienced ſuch ſurpriſe in my life. 


Q. You had no ſuſpicion of any thing of wp kind 
from the conduct of Mrs. Sutton ? 


A. Not in the leaſt. 

Q Then you made no memorandum at the time. 

of what paſſed, or as to Mrs, Sutton's appearance ? 
A. I did not. 


Q. Mrs. Sutton at' that time ſhewed no reſent- 
ment, nor any appearance of it? | 


A. It was impoſſible ſhe could have ſhewn any 
without my obſerving it. 


Q. At what time was it you took the notes, which, 
you fay you gave to — other perſon ? | 7 
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A. The morning after my ant was taken, I at 
down to recollect the circumſtances. 


Q. Then, Madam, all you can ay is, is, that you. 


do not recolle& any particular or eee cir- 
cumſtanee ſtriking your obſervation? 

A. If Mrs. Sutton had ſhewn any change of cn- 
duct, I would have ſeen it, and I would have en en 
quired into it. 

x Q. Mrs. Sutton, you ſay, was very ſprightly upon 

e road? 

A. She was. She was G9 alt the way, Both 
going to and coming from own, 

You are poſitive too, ſhe intended to return 
on Monday ? 

A. She mentioned in Porfailington, before ſhe 
went to Oſberſtown, that ſhe would return on Mon- 


day. A Mrs. Cowley was pteſent on Monday morn- 


ing at breakfaſt, and was engaged to dine with me 
on her return to Portarlington. 


. Mrs. Sutton however was preſſed .to  flay. | 


lon 
K's She was preſſed on Saturday evening by Mrs. 7 
Lidwell to ſtay, but ſhe ſaid, ſhe muſt return on... 


Monday. 


queſt ? 
A. She did. 


QA And you thought . was obſlinate, and told 
Mr. Sutton, ſhe was the moſt obſlinate Lady you . 
had ever ſeen, and that nothing could prevent upon 


her to ſtay till Monday? 
of never aid ſay ſo to any of the family, 


Nor an thing to that import or effect 
A. 1 did nl 


Q You wete very intimate with Mrs. Sutton? 
' A, I was intimate with her, ſo far as viſiting. 
Q You had no — it ſeerns, to her com- 


pany? 


N a | A. I 


Q. She refuſed to comply with this * re- 


* 
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A. I had no objection to her viſiting at my father's 
houſe. | CD. 
Q. Did you conſider there was any intrigue be- 
tween your father and Mrs. Sutton? OM. 

A. I did not. TENT”. 

Q. You never ſuſpected any thing like an intrigue 
between your father and Mrs. Sutton? © * 

A. I never did. Mrs. Sutton's conduct was al- 
ways the ſame, es 1 

Q. Your father, you ſay, was very recently reco- 
vered from the gout ? | | 

A.. He'was not more than eight days recovered. 
a And by your account he was in a very feeble 

2 an | 


A. He was juſt able to crawl about with a ſtick, 
and ſome body to lean on, 3 

Q. Poor decrepid old gentleman How did you 
all contrive to get over the ſtream? 2.3 

A. Mrs. Sutton ſprung over the drain or ditch ; but 
I was not ſo active; therefore, my father helped me; 
and not being able to aſſiſt me, I fell in. 

Q. Poor feeble man! How did he get over? 

A. He, Sir, got over as well as Te could ; he 
crawled over. | 

"Q. On Monday, when your father returned, you 
obſerved nothing particular in his dreſs ? 

A. I ſaw nothing particular in his dreſs, 

Q. But if there was any thing particular, you, to 
be ſure, from the natura! ſhrewdneſs which you dil- 
play, muſt have obſerved it? | 3 

A. If there was any thing particular, I muſt have 


obſerved it. 15 | 
Q. I wiſh you would deſcribe a e more ex- 
actly the manner in which your fatheſß and you, and 


Mrs. Sutton got over the ſtream? : 
A. Mrs. Sutton and I aſſiſted my father in petting h 
over firſt, and then he gave dis hand to aſſiſt me, 


1 fell in. b 5 ” 
Q. Then a | 
8 


*. 
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Q. Then Mrs. Sutton followed you and your fa- 
ther? 

A. Yes, ſhe jumped over after us. 

Q. I thought you ſaid, your father was fo * 
that he crawled over? 

A. So he did. | 

Q. How did it happen, that he crawled over "WoW 
ditch, after you had paſſed, and yet aſſiſted you in get. 
ting over? 

A. It was a ſtream, and the banks were level ;, be 
got over firſt, and aſſiſted us afterwards. | 

Q. 1 underſiand, Madam ; the account is very ſa- 
tisfactory: he was ſo feeble on Saturday, he could 
ſcarcely crawl over a ſtream or ditch, you don't know 
which ; and on Monday, I ſuppoſe, was unable to 
get into a gig ? 

A. He was not able, on Monday, to get in or out 
of the gig, without aſſiſtance. 

Q. Who helped him into the gig on *. 

A. Mrs. Sutton did. | | 

Q. And who helped him out ? 

A. Mrs. Sutton. 

Q. He was, on that day, in a very feeble Ras by 
your account ? 

A. I think a child would aſſiſt him, he was ſo weak. 

Q. Don't you think you yourſelf could have alit- 
ed him in and out of the gig? | 

A. I think, with my aſſiſtance, he could have got 
out with ſome difficulty; but I think he could not 
get in without the aſſiſtance of two; indeed two were 
neceſſary to get him both in and out. 

Q. Did any ſervant accompany your father, the 
day he weng in the gig? 

A. No 5 went with my father when he went 
in the gig 

Q. Lou heard, Madam, that driving Mrs. Sutton 
to a ſand- pit, was part of the crime alleged againſt 
your father ? 21 


1 


A. 1 did. 
Q And therefore, you know, it was neceſſar 
ſhew he could not get out of the gig by himſelf ? 

A, 1 ant well fatisfied he could not get out of the 
gig, without aſſiſtance. 

Q. Mr. and Mrs. Sutton have 1 upon terms of 
hatmony and affection? | 

A. Thave feyeral times ſeen Mr. Sutton propoſe 
things, which ſhe has oppoſed moſt poſitively. 

Was the flour brought home? 

A. I ſent a ſervant for the flour, by Mrs. Suden d 
directions. 

Q: Your father, who was ſo feeble on his Rakes. as 

you deſcribe; p propoled towalk all the way to the mills? 

A. I do not ſuppoſe my father would have been 
able to walk half the way. | 

Q. Pray, Madam, how do you ſuppoſe he was to 
manage; he ſet out for the ono going; there ? 

A. I ſuppoſe he would have walked alf . 
Raid in a cabin for us to return. 

Q. Very probable, indeed, Madam. Now; by 
virtue of Aten oath, do you not believe a criminal 

K place on that Monday between your 

father and Mrs. Sutton ? 
K. I do not know, Sir.—!I can't ſay. 
Q. Whar do you believe, Madam? 
A. It is difficult for me io ay. I cannot form a 


belief. 

- By a Jurer. The day you dined with Mrs, 
Sutton; did ſhe expreſs any deſire to. ſee your father 
and mother among the company on that day? 

A. She did not; Mr. Sutton did. 
Dr. John Blair. 
Examined by Mr, Event aces. 


Q. You are a phyfician? An 
A. 1 am, Q. Do 


11 


Tn . 

Q Do you remember tim in a fit of the got, 
laſt ſummer? 

A. Ido; he was confined fix or ſeven weeks. 

Q. What time did his confinement terminate? 

A. He got out of confinement about the middle 
or latter end of September, and walked feebly about, 

Q. Was he at that time afflicted with any venereal 
complaint ? 


O>O 


A. 1 never Bn. mention of any venereal com- 


plaint durin illneſs. 
Q. Fow ng 
well? 


his family, ten years. 

Q. Have you been confidential with him and his 
family ? 

A. I have. 

Q. > com remember his rel) 


Q Did jon then bear of We dl rape, and the 


infection? 
A. I did. The priſoner then ſent for me to in- 


ſpect him; I found no marks of the venereal diſeaſe 


about him. 

Q. Did you examine him attentively? 

A. I made a minute IGG as the priſoner told 
me, I was to be brought forward, to be examined. 


Qi. Do you recollect Mrs. Sutton going tothe ſalt- 


water ? 

A. I do. 

Q. Did you hear Mr. Sutton fay any thing at that 
time reſpecting her? 

A. I recolle& meeting Mr. Sutton one day at Mr. 
Lidwell's, when he had brought — * children, 
and Miſs O'Grady ; he ſaid, he had up for Mrs. 
Sutton; that ſne had gone to the 


health, 


have you been attending Mr. Lid- 
A. I have been in the habit of attending him and 


3 for her 
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health, but was in Dublin, inſtead of being there, 
and be could not get her back; but he would bring 
back the children. 

Q. Do you remember a wood cutting by Mr. Sut- 
ton laſt ſummer? 

A. I do, 

Q. Did you hear Mr. Sutton 4 any thing upon 
that occaſion ? 

A. I heard Mr. Sutton fay jokingly, he had had 
fun with the girls who were picking bark off the trees. 
Q. What did you underſtand by fun? | 

A. I underſtood a connexion with them; he ſpoke 
in the joking way as a man will over a bottle. 

Q. Did you hear him ſay any thing elſe reſpecting 
his own conduct? 

A. I have heard him ſay in the ſame fort of man- 
ner, he had had a bed-fellow in Mrs. Sutton's abſence. 

Q. Did he ſay this in ſuch a manner as that you 
would believe him? | 

A. He has faid fo at times in ſuch a manner 
that I believed him. 


Croſs Examined. By Mr. Mook. 


Q. Pray, Doctor, what opinion have you of Mr. 
Sutton's veracity ? 
A. 1 have a high reliance on Mr. Sutton's veracity. 
Q. Pray, Sir, would you believe his oath in a court 
of juſtice ? 
1 would. 
Q. Would you believe it, rather than looſe conver- 
ſation over a bottle? 
A. I would. 
Q. Would you believe Mrs. Sutton on her oath ? 
A. | moſt certainly would. 
Q. Have you any reaſon to think ſhe would ſwear 
falſe im a court of juſtice ? : 
A. I have not. 


ww 


Q. Have 
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Q. Have not Mr. and Mrs. Sutton, to your know- - 
ledge, lived upon bappy terms? 
A. I always conſidered Mr. and Mrs. button to'be 
the happieſt couple that could be. 4 

Q. Do you praQtiſe ſurgery? _ 

A. I never ractiſed ſurgery; ; but I was bied to it 
as well as phylic. _ | 

Q. May not a gonorrhoea be in an Bark, 0 be 
concealed? 

F. Aeon | 

2 A gonorthœa may be cured. in moth? F 

Moſt certainly. 

Q. When did — examine Mr. Lidwell? . - 
A. I examined Mr, Lidwell the My he ele 
priſoner. - n 

Q. What day was that? 1 
. The a th of October. 
5 the Curt. According to your. an bt 6c. 
rem, o you cure by injection, or by pill | 
A. The profent mode of cure is by maden. In: 


7 Would not an inveterate glect * n 
itſe 
A. Certainly. 
Q. By virtue of your oath, Sit. did you er 4 any, 
e of one, hen you examined Mr. Lidwell 
not. 
. Did yon know Mr. Smith of Portion?” 
A. I di * | 
* How long ſince he left that town? 72 
About a month ſince Mr. Smith left Port. 
li ** * 
_ Q. He was of the medical profeſſion ? _ | 
A. He was a practitioner in all branches of medicine. 
Q. Did not he viſit Mr. Lid well? 
A. I don't believe any of the ftaries I have heard - 
about him. 
Wh Hes he hot abſconded ſome hort time ago d 11 


{It 
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A. I believe he has abſconded about a month. 

Q. Was not his diſappearance ſudden? . 

A. His diſappearance was ſudden, but was long 
expected. Dr. Smith was embarraſſed in his cireum- 
ſtances, he had been ſoliciting a ſurgeoncy From Sir 
Ralph Abercrembie ; he told me fo; and he had it 
in his contemplation. to leave Portatlington. | 

Q. Can you form an opinion whether he left Por- 
tarlington at the inſtigation of any one? 

A. I cannot. 

Q. Do you not believe that Dr. Smith had attend- 
ed Mr. Lidwell? _. ; 

A. I believe he did. 

Q. Can ydu form a belief whether he attended Mr. 

Lidwell for a venereal laint? 
A. 1 have no reaſon to believe, al wer 
heard, that he attended him for a venereal complaint, 
but he attended-with me when Mr. Lidwell wa in 
the gout. 

Q. Q Do: you know the complaint called the whites? 


{is Gets frrem wetted? * 
A. It does. 


. The ſymptoms are very like thoſe of © go 
norrhoea ? 


A. No; they are very different from thoſe of a 
there is only one ſimilar, the diſcharge ; 
the diſſimilar ones are the ſmarting or ſcalding i in the 
gonorrhea. 
Q. The ſcalding depends on the virulence of the 
diſorder? 

A. It does: 

Q. Mr. Sutton has ſpoken to you fince about the 
former converſation ? 

A. Mr. Sutton »{ked Mr: Clarke, whether be did 
not mention to him and me, that he had every ſy mp- 
tom of a gonorrhea ? Mr. Clarke faid, he has not any 


recollection of it, nor have! any. 
Counſel 
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agal 
; the laſt day you ſaw bim, (the 
y, before he | Portarlington,) he was in-a ſtate of 
trength, 533 


1 
A. I do no 


* 


Li 


neſs of Mr. Lidwell and Mrs. Sutton ? 
A. Fcan't pretend to fay what Mrs. d ber- 
vous ſtate may be; [ ſpeak from her appearance. ' 
Q. Can you ſay what was her ftate of bodilyfrength 
at the time > 
A. 1 don't pretend to aſcertain Mrs. Sutton d 
ſtrength, when the bag is alleged iw be combalnihh 
Q. The laſt day you ſaw Mr. Lidwell in Portar- 
lington, was he not ding about ? I, 
A. The day l faw bim in Portarlington, he was 
"+ about feebly with a ſtick. — 
. 

| 2 It is not. 


tu was admitted by the Counſel for the * 
non, that there was no attempt on r 
to ſty from juſtice. ] 


A. HAD drin E | 


Q. Did you obſerve Mrs. Sutton as ſhe came into 
court ? 
A. 1 ſaw Mrs. Sutton ogy, |=, court, accom- 


panied by a gentleman and y ; the lady T un- 
panicd by 


s 3 

derſtood to be the elder Mrs. Sutton. I made room, 
(for I was ſtanding in the fide bar) and I ſtood out- 
fide of them: Mrs. Sutton was in great agitation : | 
the gentleman made uſe of one expreſſion. which 
made a ſtrong impreſſion on me, it was, Be deter- 
mined, and go through with the buſineſs, every 
thing depends en it.“ It firuck me as a very odd 
expreſſion? and, after ſhe had gone through part of 
her teſtimony, I mentioned it to a gentleman of the 
bar, who concurred with me in opinion, and I 
handed a note of it to the Prifoner's counſel, Mr. 
Inn 


Croſs Examined., By Mr. 8 


Q Who was the gentleman of the bar, to whom 
you mentioned the circumſtance ? ; 
{ A. Mr. Charles Ball, 

Q. And the name a which you deſeribed the lady 
was, the woman! 


A. Has. 
Qs [Then you did not fee] any great reſpect for the 


y? 
A. I did not, at the moment, feel very great re- 
ſpect for her. 

Q. Was ſhe not in a ſtate of great agitation ?- 

A. When fitting at the fide bar, the lady appeared 
to be very much agitated. 

Qi. Do you mean by this, to inſinuate it was but 

appearance # 
A. I do.—1 believe many worthy perſons i in court 
did not think ſhe was acting a part; and that the 
gentleman who fpoke to her, might be ane of thoſe. 

Q. And do you think, Sir, that we who fat round 
the table were acting a part, when we burſt | into tears 
at the melancholy narrative ? | 

A, Tears may be the effect of weakneſs 
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Q. If 
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Q. If the words conveyed an exhortation to for- 
titude, would you think them fair? 

A. I would — The words were fo loud, I looked 
up to the Jury, to ſee whether they heard them. 

Q. Do you mean to fay, upon your oath, that 
Mrs. Sutton depoſed falſely upon her examination ? 
A. By no means. 88 


Examined by Mr. O*Gx avr. 


Q. Where do you live? 

A. In Portarlington. 

Q. Do you know Dr. Smith? - 

A. I do, 

Q. He has lately left Portarlington ? 

A. He has. 

Q Did you hear Mr. Sutton ſay any thing reſpe&t- 
ing him ? : 

A. I heard Mr. Sutton ſay, he did not regard the 
teſtimony of Dr. Smith; he knew where he _ and 
could put his finger on him. 


Croſs Examined. By Mr. Ae 1 | 


Q. When was this converſation ? | ; 
A. This converſation may be about three weeks | 
or a month ago. 


[A card of invitation was read, dated OQuber 4, 


from Mr. and Mrs. Sutton, to Mr. and Mrs. Lidwell. 
to a dinner, in Mrs. Sutton's hand-writing.} 


Mr. Richard Clarke. 
Examined by Mr. BAR RING rox. 


Q. Where do you live ? — 
A. In Portarlington. O. What 


OO OGG OG ROGR—_—e ROO 


1 


2 What profeſſion are you? 
+ apothecary. . | 
ow had Mr. Ation to dine with you, on the 
firs Jay he Portarlington? | 
A. Ihad; it was the 12th of October. 
Had you any other company ? 
'A. Dr. Blair came in when we were taking a glaſs 
of wine, 
Q. Do you recollect Mr. Sutton ſaying any thing 
of a venereal complaint ? 
A. I recolle Mr. Suttan aſking me of his ſpeak- 
ing to me that night of a venereal attack. I ſaid, it 
might be ſo, but I did not hear | it. Mr. Sutton ſaid, 
may be, Dr. Blair recollected it. | 
„ Blair of it? 
. I aſked Dr. Blair, who ſaid, he did not bane it. 
Q Had you any further converſation with, Mr. 
Sutton upon this ſubject ? 
A. Sometime he the 1ſt day of November, I 


hid ſome converſation with Mr. Sutton; he told ma, 
n was true enough, he found the day after the con- 


verſation, it grew ſomewhat worſe, and he had men- 
tioned it to Mrs. Sutton; and Mrs. Sutton, then did 
tell ſome tranſactions that had happened. 

Q. Have you furniſhed Mr. Lidwell with medi. 
eines? 

A. I have nine or ten years, 

Q. You can gueſs at the nature of a diſeaſe from 
the medicines ? 


A. 1 Ny 
Q. Did ever ſupply him with medicines for 
the * plaint? 


A. I never did; care I am ſure, from his confidence 
in me, he would have communicated it to me. 


Croſs Examined. By Mr. PLUNKET, 


2 How long have you lived in ory 
| 1 


t 1 


A. have lived twenty- five years in — 

Q: There might have been much con n 
that night, which you forgot next morning? 

A. There might. 
Q. Indeed, Sir, you look like a gentleman who 
took more than rhubarb. Pray, is-it not the 
practice in Portarlington, for 5 881 to "wp me- 
dicines for gonorrhoeas ? | 

A. It is not. p 

Q.. Did not Mr. Sutton tell you, he diſcovered: the 
diſorder after the converſation with Mrs. Sutton ? 

A. Mr. Sutton told me, it was in conſequence of 
what he faid to his wife, ſhe told him the tranſact on. 

Q. Now, Sir, can you ſwear politively as to that? 

A. I do not think I would ſwear it poſitively. - 

Q. Well then, Doctor, you may be certain of this 
perhaps, that this laſt converſation was after Mr, Sut- 
ton had ſaid; he would bring a fact out from you on 


Fon oath, which you did not * willing to ac- 
wledge. 


A. * Was. 
And this converſation was after the examing- 
d been ſworn-in Dublin ? 
"- It was. 


Michael Cullen. 
Examined by Mr. E8eINASSK. 


Q. Dent are a clerk at Mr. Montgomery's mills? 

A. lam 

Q. Do you recolle& a gentleman and lady coming 
to buy flour ? 


A. I do; on the goth of September, [ entered Fa 
in the book. þ- 

Q Who ordered the flour? 

A. The lady ordered it, and the getuleman's ber. 
vant called for it. 

[This witneſs was not creſs-examined.] David 
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David Fitzgerald. 
Examined by Mr. Mac. Nuri x. 


Q. Did you live with Mr. Lidwell laſt "VER 

A. I did, Sir. i 

Q. Do you recollect attending Miſs Lidwell from 
Portarlington to Oſherſtown ? 

. A; I got orders for the gig to go. from Portarling- 
ton to Oſberſtoun and I attended Miſs Lidwell and 
Mrs. Sutton from Portarlington. | 

Q. From whom did yau receive your direftions Þ 

A. I got the directions from Mr. Lidwell on Thurſ- 
day, and was told he was to ſtay at n "till 
Monday. | 

Q. By whom were you told ſo? 

* Firſt, by my maſter, and after by Mic Lid - 
we 

Q. When did yon return to Portarlington? 

A. I accompanied Miſs Lidwell and Mrs. Sutton 
on Monday back: I rode behind. 

Q. Did you obſerve any thing particular reſpe&-, 
ing Mrs. Sutton? 

A. I ſaw nothing particular on Mrs, Sutton, only 
as merry as ever, and | heard her ſing. 

Q. Were you in the parlour at Oſberſtown when 
the ſnack was laid ? 

A. 1 attended at the ſnack, and ſaw her eat ſome 
beef- fake, and drink wine, 

Q. Did ſhe appear diſſatisfied? 

A. I iaw nathing the matter with her. | 

Q Did you attend company at Mr. Sutton's after 


this ? 
A. 1 attended afterwards on Monday at Mis. Sut- 


ton's. 


Q. By whole diretions? 


A.I 
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A. I was told by Mr. Sutton, that I was to attend 
that day, 

Q. Did you obſerve any. thing particular in Mrs. 
Sutton's conduct that day? 
NY og I ſaw nothing particular in her behaviour that 

y 

Q. Do you recolle& meeting a gig on the road 
from Oſberſtown to Portarlington ? | 

A. I recollect the gig paſling with a lady and 
gentleman, and I told the lady and gentleman that 
the wheel was in danger; they paid no attention; and 
Mrs. Sutton ſaid, Ha, Davy !.you got nothing for 
your pains. 


Croſs Examined. By Mr. Moonz. 


Q. When did you tell this ſtory to any one? 

A. I told it a few days after my maſter was taken; 
becauſe I thought it might be material to make every 
remark I could. 

Q. Did you not hear Mr. Lid well preſs Mrs. Sut- 
_ to ſtay longer than Monday ? 

Ao * heard them aſk. her on Sunday to ſtay longer; 
| ſhe aid, ſhe mult return on Monday, as ſhe had 
promiſed Mr. Sutton, | 

Q. I thought you ſaid, your maſter told you, that 
you were to return on Monday? 

A. My maſter told me, I was to return on Mon- 
day, and 1 could not bring more cloaths. 

Q. Pray, Sir, did you hear Mrs. Sutton ing on 
the road to Oſberſtown? | 

A. I did not. 

Q. Where did you ſee Mr. Sutton 4 you re». 
turned? 

A, When we returned I ſaw Mr. Sutton at the 


a8 * 
Q, What did he fay ? 5 


A. I 
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A. I did not take notice what he ſaid; but he wel- 
comed them home. 


[Here the evidence for the priſoner cloſed.] 


On the part of the Crown, Jacob Sutton, Eſq. was 
again examined by Mr, Ripcewar. 


Q. Did you ber the N of Mrs. Grady and 
David Fitzgerald? | 

A. I did. | 

Q. Do you recolle&t ſeeing Mrs. Grady and 4 Mrs 
Sutton when they returned from Oſberſtoun? 

A. On the ladies return from Oſberſtown, I was 
returning from a field of corn. I ſaw, the ſervant, Da- 
vid, ride up. I ſaid, Is any thing the matter?“ he 
anſwered, No. I laid to the ladies, * I did not expect 
you home.” Mrs. Grady ſaid, ** I declare to God, I 
never met fo obſtinate a woman; all the entreaties 
© of my father and mother could not keep her.” 

Q. What diſtance was the ſervant. from you at this 
time ? 

A. The ſervant was not five yards off 

Q Did you borrow any articles from Mr. Lidwell's 
houſe at the time you had company? 

A. As to borrowing the things, on Saturday after 
they came home, Miſs Lidwell and Miſs Grady came 
to us, and ſaid, the moment they 'got Mrs. Cowley 
out, they ran up to us: Miſs Lid well offered the 
- Plate, knives, &c. and 1 myſelf, two Hours before 

the dinner, aſked the ſervant to attend,” 

Are you certain that Mrs. Sutton did not aſk 
the plate ? "4 (> 

K. 1 arh. i 1 - df 

Q. Did you tell Mr. Clarke ks he FRO if Mrs. 
Sutton 8 dilcloking this affair, in ag of yur 
ou her of the * * 
* A. Mt 


[ l 


- * * 
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A. Moſt certainly nat ; Mr. Clarke i is a very wor- 
thy man, but I think him miſtaken. | | 


 Foſeph Dal, E-Mu. 
Examined by Mr. Jounsox, 


8 Were you in court when Mrs. Sutton came in ? 
. I was: I was in the ſeat where ſhe was after- 9 
Wc £ | 
Q. Deſcribe what ſtate of mind ſhe was in? 
A. I never. ſaw a woman more completely embar- 
raſſed and agitated, I gave her every aſſiſtance; I 
2 out for water, and ſent to an apothecary for 


dro 
K Did you ſee the gentleman who attended her ? 
A. I id. I underſtand, he is her brother, and a 
clergyman. 
Q. Did you hear the words he made uſe of? 
A. I did; the import of them was, Summon up 
« fortitude, &c. you are going to do juſtice; tell the 
truth, that is all you have to do.” 


Croſs Exammed. 


Q. Did you hear the words ſtated by Mr. Giffard ? 

A. I heard what Mr. Giffard ſtated; and I think, 
if ſuch words were uſed, I muſt have heard them; 
and. I think no words were uſed. but of the import 1 
haye mentioned. 


The caſe having been cloſed on both gde, 


Lord CaRLETON proceeded to ſum up the evidence | 
to the lng} op : his Lordſhip prefaced his charge, by by ſtat- 
indictment again the who had 


pleaded Not Guilty, and for Vil ports Hmſelf upon 
is country.— The Jury were now to aſcertain and * 


determine, whether tho priſoner was guilty of the 
crime 
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crime imputed to him? and for that purpoſe it was 
their duty to weigh, and deliberately conſider the 
evidence which had been adduced in ſupport of the 
proſecution; as alſo the evidence which had been 
adduced on the part of the priſoner. That the evi- 
dence of Mrs. Sutton, if credited, eftabliſhed the 
priſoner's guilt ; and the queſtion for their confidera- 
tion would ultimately be, Whether her teſtimony 
(corroborated in ſme inſtances, and weakened in 
others by the reſidue of the evidence given during 
the trial) deſerved to be credited?“ To aſſiſt the 
Jury in the diſcharge of this important duty, his 
_ Lordſhip ſaid, he would detail the teſtimony of the 
ſeveral witneſſes. His Lordſhip then recapitulated, 
in the moſt accurate, impartial, and ſatisfactory man- 
ner, the whole of the evidence which had been given 
on both fides, accompanying this laboricus ſtatement 
with occaſional comments upon the witneſſes, the 
manner and the nature of their teſtimony.— lt is 
impoflible to do juſtice to this part of the caſe, with- 
out repeating what appears in the foregoing pages, 
which it is hoped yill be excuſed, as leading to an 
unneceſlary length; and the remainder of this re- 
port contains only a. very ſhort ſketch of ſome of the 
leading points, which he referred to the conſideration 
of the Jury, without our profeſſing to follow his 
Lordſhip, either as to order, manner, or matter.] 
The noble and learned Judge earnefily and 
ſtrongly impreſſed. upon the Jury, that it was their 
excluſive province and duty io weigh, with the. 
greateſt caution and attention, the teſtimony of the 
witneſſes, and to decide upon the degree of. credit 
they were entitled to, where any contradictions 
appeared. He drew the attention of the Jury to the 
different periods which deſerved conſideration ; that 
is to fay, of Mrs. Sutton's viſit to Dublin, —of her 
lying-in,—of her viſit to Booterftown,—of her return 
2 WE rs Fl | home, 
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home, —of the viſit to Oſberſtown,—of the day on 
which the crime was alleged to have been commit- 
ted, —of the diſcloſure to her mother,—of the firſt 
appearance of the venereal complaint, —of the diſ- 
cloſure to her huſband,—of ſwearing the different 
informations, —aud of the arreſt of the priſoner. — 
The viſits to Dublin and Booterſtown ſeemed to have 
been referred to on the part of the priſoner, in order 
to draw an inference that Mrs. Sutton had had a 
criminal communication during thoſe viſits, either 
with the priſoner, or with ſome body elſe, and that 
in the latter of thoſe viſits, ſhe had contracted the 
venereal complaint;” but the circumſtances were t 
flight to warrant ſuch an inference, and if ſhe ha 
contracted a venereal complaint during her viſit to 
Booterſtown, the probability was, that the huſband. 
muſt have been ſenſible at an earlier period, than 
the 12th of October, that he had received the taint, 
as ſhe had returned home upon the 1ſt of Septem- 
ber. Her lying-in had been ſucceeded. by a feminine. 
weakneſs, and her viſit to Booterſtown was material, as 
having relieved her from that complaint. He referred 
to the behaviour of the priſoner, on the evening of 
the 28th of September; and left it to the Jury to, 
conſider, whether it was not an indication of an in- 
tention to take greater liberties with her; and whe- 
ther it did not furniſh a caution to her, not again to, 
expoſe herſelf to a repetition of ſuch, and perhaps 
greater freedoms.— He ſtated her evidence with re- 
ſpect to the idea ſhe entertained of the tendency of 
the priſoner's conduct upon that occaſion; and ſaid 
it was for the Jury to conſider whether they were ſa- 
tisfied with her evidence in that reſpect; and whether 
the character and turn of her mind, did ſufficiently - 
explain, and account for, her conduct in that inſtance, 
and in others which are diſcloſed by the evidence. 
That night ſhe determined to go home n 
: e 
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ſhe ſwore ſhe had intended to have ſtaid until Z/ed- 
neſday; and that change of her intention was attri-. 
bmted by her to the conduct of the priſoner on the 
evening of the 28th.—That ſhe. had originally in- 
tended to fray "till the Wedueſday following, was 
ſworn to by her, and her evidence in that reſpect 
received ſupport from the teſtimony of her mother 
and huſband, but was oppoſed by the evidence of 
Mrs. Grady, and of Fitzgerald, and by he {canti- 
neſs of the ſupply of clean linen which. ſhe carried 
with her, —His Lordſhip then ſtated the circumſtances 
which took place at Oſberfiown on Monday morning, 
previous to Mrs. Sutton's going in the gig; and men- 
tioned that the Jury ought io conſider, whether the 
reaſon which ſie aſſigned for venturing herſelf in 
company with the priſoner alone, on Monday morn- 
ing, after her experience of his conduct on the Sa- 
turday preceding; and after having, on Monday 
morning, in the preſence of Mrs. Grady, refuſed to 
go alone with him, was ſatisfactory.— His Lordſhip 
then adverted to the circumſtances attending the 
rommittal of the fact, and particularly to her evi- 
dence xeſpedting her not having cried out ;—to the 
diſtance of the pit from any habitation, — to the weak- 
nels of her bodily frame, and to the conſiderable 
depth of the pit, and to its being a ſand. pii.— As to 
the obſervati:n, that ſhe ought not to have returned 
home with him, after having been ill-treated ;—it was 
to be obſerved, his Lordſhip ſaid, that ſhe was at a 
conſiderable dittance from home,—was alone with 
the priſoner,—and had no mode of getting home, 
but by the aſſiſtance of the priſoner. As to her con . 
duR, during her ſtay at Oſberſtown, and her appear- 
ance after the committal of the crime, and during 
her journey to Portarlington, it deſerved the very 
ſerious attention of the Jury.—Part of thoſe circum- 
fiances appeared from her own evidence, —and the 

other 
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other part depended upon the teſtimony of Mrs. Gra- 
dy and Fitzgerald; and it was neceſſary for the Jury 
to weigh the credit of theſe two witneſſes.— As to 
Mrs. Grady's evidence, with reſpect to the extreme 
imbecility of her father, it ſeemed not very eaſy to 
credit it, conſidering the other circumſtances diſcloſed 
in the evidence.— His Lordſhip then made ſome ob- 
ſervations on different parts of the teſtimony of tho(e 
two witneſſcs, a> being material in weighing the de- 

ee of credit which they might be entitled to.— 

he diſcloſure of the tranſaction to her mother, on 
the morning of the 1ſt of October, (which was as 
early as ſhe could well have made the communica- 
tion, conſidering the hour at which ſhe returned home 
the night before, and the huſband's remaining in the 
room almoſt the entire of that evening,) greatly 
corroborated the teſtimony of Mrs. Sutton, provided 
the Jury believed that fact to be, as it was repreſent- 
ed by Mrs. Sutton, and her mother.—The poſtponing 
the diſcloſure to her huſband, until the 1 3th of Octo- 
ber, had a contrary tendency, unleſs the Jury were 
ſatisfied, that it was attributable to the reaſon aſſigned 
by the mother and daughter.—Between the iſt and 
the 13th of October, Mrs. Sutton knew that ſhe was 
ill,-ln weighing the credit due to the teſtimony of 
the mother and daughter, it would be very material 
to find out, if poſſible, whether Mrs. Sutton, before 
ſhe informed her huſband of the violence offered to 
her by the priſoner, knew the real nature of her diſ- 
order, or conſidered it merely as a renewal of her old 
complaint. —And his Lordſhip recapitulated that part 
of the evidence which ſhewed in what reſpect the 
two complaints agreed, and in what they differed, — 
If the former were the caſe, it would become a ma- 
terial object of enquiry, whether the evidence of the 


mother was not calculated to prop the falling reputa- 
tion of the daughter; and whether the concealment 
1 of 
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of eleven days was not put an end to, by Mrs. Sut- 
ton's conſciouſneſs of her having a venereal complaint, 
which could no longer be concealed, and which could 
leave infidelity no longer doubtful. But if ſhe ima- 
gined that ſhe had only a return of her old complaint, 
the mother's preſſing ſolicitation might in reality have 
delayed the diſcloſure to the huſband until the 13th; 
and the circumſtance alluded to by Mrs. Sutton in 
her evidence, co-operating with the diſtreſs of mind, 
which (according to the huſband's evidence) ſhe la- 
boured under, might have, in reality, induced Mrs. 
Sutton to diſcloſe to her huſband on the 1 2th, what ſhe 
had concealed from him until that time.—The credit 
of the mother deſerved to be weighed moſt attentively, 
its eſtabliſnment would give conſiderable additional 
firength to the evidence of Mrs. Sutton ; and on the 
contrary, were the credit of the mother deſtroyed, 
the evidence of Mrs. Sutton would have its moſt 
eſſential ſupport withdrawn from it. The evidence 
of Mrs. Sutton's demeanor, ſubſequent to the 1ſt of 
September, as diſcluſed on the part of the priſoner, 
tends to weaken her credit; but on the other hand, 
the teſtimony of her huſband, as to the extreme diſtreſs 
which ſhe appeared tolabour under, during the interval 
between the 1ſt and 1 3th of October, tends to ſupport 
her credit. In weighing the evidence, the general cha- 
racter and demeanor of Mrs. Sutton, and the other wit- 
neſſes were to be attended to.— His Lordſhip faid, it was 
his duty to inform them upon legal points, if any had 
ariſen in the progreſs of the cauſe ; but there was no 
difficulty in this reſpect. The Jury was fully ap- 
priſed of the nature of the crime charged upon the 
priſoner: in every country it attached the penalty of 
death upon the criminal. The preſent caſe was pe- 
culiarly adapted to the deciſion of a Jury; it was a 
queſtion of fact, which involved no point of law 
whatever ; it was a cafe, in which if the Jury had 
a reaſonable doubt on their minds, whether the 

priſoner 
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priſoner was guilty of the foul crime with which 
he ſtood charged, it was their duty to acquit 
him: but on the other hand, if the Jury, after 
maturely weighing and conſidering the evidence 
to ſupport the proſecution, and the evidence pro- 
duced by the priſoner to rebut that teſtimony, had 
not ſuch a doubt on their minds as a reaſonable man 
could have, but were convinced on their oaths, that 
the priſoner was guilty, however painfut it muſt be 
to their feelings to bring in ſuch a verd ct againit a 
man of family and education, ſuch as the priſoner 
was, yet it was their duty to do ſo; and his Lordſhip 
was convinced, from the reſpectability and character 
of- the Jury, that whatever their verdict might be, it 
would be grounded on a true conviction, ar:ling 
from the credit to be given to the teſtimony, and 
ſuch as could not fail to give general ſatisfaction. 


The Jury then retired, and Lord CaRLETON, 
after having ſat eighteen hours, adjourned the court 
for a ſhort time,—But the Jury not having ſignified 
any diſpoſition to agree, the court was not opened 
again *till ten o'clock, when Lord KiLwarDen pre- 
ſided at the trials of ſeveral criminals. —About one 
o'clock, the Jury ſent a letter to his Lordſhip, which 
he declined to read, and ordered them to come into 
court; when their names were called over. 


Lord KiLw aRDEN. Gentlemen, it is irregular to 
ſend a letter to any perſon, while you are encloſed 
for the purpoſe of conſidering your verdict. If 
you have any application to make, it muſt be in 
open court, and in the preſence of the whole Jury. 
| Have you agreed to your verdict? 

Foreman, No, my Lord, nor are we likely to 
agree. 


Lord KiLwaRDen. Then you muſt return to 
your room. 


N The 
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The Jury retired, and in about four hours after 
they ſent word they had agreed. They were then 
conducted into the court; where Lord CARLETON, 
who had tried the cauſe, was ſitting; and being aſked, 


if they had agreed to their verdict? they ſaĩd they had; 
and the foreman returned a verdict of GUILTY. 


Aſter the verdict was returned, the Jury —— 
to recommend the priſaner io mercy. 


Lord CarLETON afked them, If it was from any 
doubt on their minds, that they recommended him ? 
becauſc, if they had any doubt, they ought to go 
back, and reconkder their verdict : for in a cate of 
life and death, a reaſonable doubt ought to operate 
in favour of a priſoner. 


+ The Jury aid it was not from any doubt on the 
caſe; but the previous uniform good character of 


the priſoner, 
The verdict was then recorded. 


Mr, Lidwell. My Lord, I wiſh, before the awful 
ſentence {hail be pronounced, to ſay a few words. 
To you, my Lord, before whom I was tried, I re- 
turn my moſt grateful thanks, for the patience and 
humanity with which you attended to, and diſcriminat- 
cd ihe weight of the evidence that had been produced 

oa the trial. To the ſheriff, 1 alſo return my thanks, 
for the honourable and reſpectable Jury he procured 
tor the trial of a man who was a ſtranger in the coun- 
try; and to_ whoſe verdict, though it pronounced 
me guilty, | bow with ſubmiſſic 2n. When that awful 
moment ſhall come in which 1 ſhall. be about to 
return an account to my Gop, 1 will then make a 


public declaration of the facts; ill then I will 
TY forbear + 


ESE} 


ſorbear. [Lord CaRLEToN having mentioned that 
the Jury had recommended him, 


Mr. Lidwell. And have the Jury recommended me 
too? that is an additional inſtance of the humanity 
with which I have been treated ! 


He then requeſted that the court would allow as 
much time as the nature of his caſe would admit, 
between his ſentence and execution, that he might 
arrange his diſtracted affairs and property, which was 
very conſiderable; and be better prepared to meer 
with reſignation that melancholy fate to which be 
was to be conligned, | 


The ſentence was then pronounced. 


Lord CaRtETON. (After ſome obſervations on 


the nature of the crime of which the prifoner had 
been convicted.) You, Thomas Lidwell, are to 
be 1aken from the bar of the court, where you now 
ſtand, to the place from whence you came, the gaol, 
. ' 4. 
there your irons are to be knocked off; and from 


thence you are to be conveyed to the common place 
of execution, the gallows, where you are to be hanged 
by the neck, until you are dead; and the Lord have 
mercy on your foul! _ | 


The priſoner bowed, and reticed. 


Wedneſday, the 10th of May, was the day ap- 
YW0inted for the ex=-cution. | | | 
. His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant has ſince been 
graciouſly pleaſed to reſpite the prifoner until further 
orders. 28968 


THE END, 
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The Jury retired, and in about four hours after 
they ſent word they had agreed. . They were then 
conducted into the court, where Lord CARLETON, 
who had tried the cauſe, was fitting; and being aſked, 
if they had agreed to their verdict? they ſaĩd they had; 
and the foreman returned a verdict of GUILTY. 


After the verdict was returned, the Jury —_ 
to recommend the priſaner io mercy. 


Lord CAR UrTON afked them, If it was from any 
doubt on their minds, that they recommended him? 
becauſc, if they had any doubt, they ought to go 
back, and reconkder their verdict ; for in a cate of 
life and death, a reaſonable doubt ought to operate 
in favour of a priſoner. 


The Jury ſaid it was not from any doubt on the 
caſe; but the previous uniform good charter of 


the priſoner, 
The verdict was then recorded. 


Mr, Lidwell. My Lord, 1 wiſh, before the awful 
ſentence ſhall be pronounced, to ſay a few words. 
To you, my Lord, before whom I was tried, I re- 
turn my moſt grateful thanks, for the patience and 
humanity with which you attended to, and diſcriminat- 
ed ihe weight of the evidence that had been produced 

oa the trial. To the ſheriff, I alſo return my thanks, 
fo! the honourable and reſpectahle Jury he procured 
tor the trial of a man who was a ſtranger in the coun- 
try; and to whoſe verdict, though it pronounced 
me guilty, I bow with ſubmiſſion. When that awful 
moment ſhall come in which I ſhall. be about to 
return an account to my Gop, I will then make a 


public declaration of the facts; tall then 1 will 
_ forbear +» 
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ſorbear. [Lord CARLE TOY) having mentioned that 
the Jury had recommended him, 


Mr. Lidwell. And have the Jury recommended me 
too? that is an additional inſtance of the humanity 
with which I have been treated ! 


He then requeſted that the court would allow as 
much me as the nature of his caſe would admit, 
between his ſentence and execution, that he might 
arrange his diſtracted affairs and property, which was 
very conſiderable; and be better prepared to meer 
with reſignation that melancholy fate to which be 
was to be conſigned. 


The ſentence was then pronounced. 


Lord CartETONn. (After ſome obſervations on 
the nature of the crime of which the priſoner had 
been convicted.) You, Thomas Lidwell, are to 


be taken from the bar of the court, where you now > I 


ſtand, to the place from whence you came, the gaol, 


there your irons are to be xnocked off - and from 


thence you are to be conveyed to the common place 
of execution, the gallows, where you are to be hanged 
by the neck, until you are dead; and the Lord have 
mercy on your foul! | 


The priſoner bowed, and reticed. 


Wedneſday, the 10th of May, was the day ap- 
pointed for the ex-cution. | | 
. His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant has ſince been 
graciouſly pleaſed to reſpite the priſoner until further 
orders. | 


THE END, 
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